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BORROW’S ‘TURKISH JESTER.’ 


Tuts booklet was published by W. Webber 
in 1884 at Ipswich, under the title of “The 
Turkish Jester ; or, the Pleasantries of Cogia 
Nasr Eddin Effendi. Translated from the 
Turkish by George Borrow.” Only 150 
copies were printed, and the unsold _ re- 
mainder, with the copyright, was bought by 
Messrs. Jarrold, if I am correctly informed, 
so it is quite possible that the translation 
will not appear in Mr. Murray’s new edition 
of Borrow’s works. The editor’s task was 
comparatively easy, as his labours were con- 
fined to drawing up the title-page and sup- 
pressing in the text one or two words that 
would have offended the eve of the Western 
reader. He did not consider it necessary to 
prefix an introduction to the book wherein 
he might have explained who Nasr ed-Din 
was, when and where he lived, &c. ; and 
thereby our editor missed an excellent 
opportunity of telling his readers a_ few 
interesting things about the bibliography of 
the “pleasantries ” of the worthy efendi and 
about the collection of comic stories clustered 
round his name—an old and extremely 
popular book in the East. 


Nasr ud-Din Khojah,* as he is called in 
the Oriental MS. department of the British 
Museum, or Nasr al-Din Khwajah, as his 
name appears in the Catalogue of Printed 
Books issued by the other department of our 
great national institution, is always men- 
tioned in the jokes as a contemporary of Sultan 
Bayezid I. and his rival Timur Lenk (=the 
Lame), and his tomb is not merely placed by 
common tradition in Ak-shehir—as Dr. Rieu 
states—but is actually shown to the visitor. 
Ak-shehir was a few years ago made more 
accessible to touristst by the opening of the 
new railway, which was quietly planned and 
constructed by German engineers—and of 
course laid with rails “ made in Germany ”— 
while their English colleagues were talking 
and writing a great deal about the best route 
for the Euphrates Valley railway to follow. 
The peculiar monument, at the sight of which 
the stern warriors of Ibrahim Pasha of 
Egypt (in 1832) doubled up with laughter, 
though a prize was offered by the Sirdar to 
every man who was able to pass it and keep 
a straight countenance, was visited and 
described lately by a Hungarian savant, Dr. 
Ignacz Kiinos, a well-known Orientalist. 
The tiir/é or funeral monument over the 
grave consists of a roof resting upon four 
wooden (!) posts; the spaces between the 
posts are left perfectly open on three sides, 
but on the fourth side it is walled in and 
provided with a door, which is kept locked 
with a padlock of unusually large dimensions. 
The monument was designed and raised by 
the worthy khojah himself—so the tradi- 
tion goes—and his grave is visited to this 
date by as many pious Moslems as that of 
any other great saint, like, eg, Giil 
Baba’s, in the vineyards of Old Buda. The 
pilgrims, if ailing, hang small bits of rags 
about the tomb, a_ belief being prevalent 
among them that the dead saint will cure 
their illness by miracles. The cheap editions 
of the “ pleasantries ” circulating in the East 
are often embellished with a rude cut show- 
ing the famous tomb mentioned by many old 
and modern writers of the East. 

On dipping into the collection of comic 
stories we soon find that their author Nasr 

* Nasr ed-Din is not an uncommon name in the 
East, and means “ Pillar of the Faith.” Khojah 
is a title, and denotes a spiritual adviser. 

+ Ak-shehir (=the ‘White Town”) in Asia 
Minor, about sixty English miles from Koniah, the 
old Jconium, and on the north-eastern slopes of 
Sultan Dagh (the Sultan Mountains). Koniah was 
the principal town of old Caramania, which was 
conquered by Timur Lenk after the signal defeat 
(in 1402) of Sultan Bayezid Yildirim (the Flash of 
Lightning). 
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ed-Din was the Joe Miller of the East ; but made “apparently in the eighteenth century” 


many of them have been better told by more 
modern story-tellers, as, for instance, the 
fourth in the Borrow series about the nine 
aspers which were offered to the khojah in 
his dream, but which he lost through waking 
up while hankering after another to make 
them ten. The story is not quite so funny 
as that told about the Lrishman who dreamt 
that he visited the Pope, who offered him 
some whisky cold ; but Pat preferred it hot, 
and lost his grog, as he woke up before the 
hot water arrived. Others, like, for instance, 
the first in this series, have evidently been 
spoiled in the translation. The khojah 
went up into the pulpit (mméer) one day 
and asked the congregation whether they 
knew what he was going to say. On receiv- 
ing a negative answer he exclaimed, “ What 
shall I say to you until you do know?”— 
according to Borrow’s translation—and left the 
pulpit. According to another version, how- 
ever, his reply was, “If you do not know it, 
why should I tell you?”* In another story 
it is related how the khojah ordered in his 
last will that he should: be buried in an old 
grave, and on being asked the reason for this 
strange wish gives a very feeble, far-fetched 
explanation in Borrow’s translation, but a 
perfectly intelligible one in other versions. 
His object was to deceive the two angels, 
Monkir and Nekir, when they should come 
to question him about his past life and deeds, 
by calling their attention to the age of the 
grave, and telling them that they had made 
a mistake, and had already been there before. 
It is almost impossible to pass an opinion 
about the quality of Borrow’s work as a 
translator from the Turkish, as we do not 
know the particular original version which 
he followed i 
or Till Eulenspiegel’s (Howleg!as’s) tales, 
scarcely two collections, especially those in 
MS., are alike. According to Dr. Rieu, of the 


(Add. MS. 7885). 
another MS. copy. 

Although, according to the reviewer in the 
Atheneum, some of the tales in the collection 
are “sullied by so much grossness and 
indelicacy ” to a Western Puritan mind that 
they are unfit for translation, the stories 
have been, notwithstanding, translated into 
many European languages. Of English ver- 
sions we have, besides that of Borrow, one 
from the Persian by Nicholas Arratoon, pub- 
lished at Calcutta (in 1894) under the title of 
‘Gems of Oriental Wit and Humour : or, the 
Sayings and Doings of Molla Nasraddin and, 
according to Dr. Kunos, another—illustrated 

-was being prepared (in 1899) by Konstan- 
tinidi (7). There are two German versions, 
one by W. von Camerloher (Triest, 1857), and 
another by Dr. E. Miullendorff in Reclam’s 
well-known ‘ Universal-Bibliothek’ (No. 2735); 
three French versions, one by N. Mallouf, of 
Smyrna, and two by L. Decourdemanche 
(Paris, 1876, and a more complete one 
Brussels, 1878) There are also Italian, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, New Greek, Armenian, 
Servian, Croatian, and Bosnian versions. 
There are, of course, numerous Turkish, 
Persian, Arabic, and Tartar versions circu- 
lating in the East. The best Turkish editions 
are those by Mehemed Tevfik in 1883 and by 
Dr. Kunos under the title ‘Nasr ed - Din 
khojah Laitaflari’ (Budapest, 1899), the 
latter collection gathered on the spot in Asia 
Minor and rendered in the dialect spoken 
about Aydin and Koniah. Or, to be quite 


Borrow may have used 


| correct, the first 137 jokes were collected by 


. As in the case of Joe Miller's | 


British Museum (‘Catalogueof Turkish MSS.’), | 


and Mehemed Tevfik, one of the khojah’s | 


Turkish editors, the tales in their original 
version were first printed a.u. 1253; but 
this date is evidently an error. The year 
of the Hijreh in question began on 7 April, 


1837, and a printed edition of the ‘ Menakibi | 


[good sayings] Nasir-ed-Din’ was reviewed, a 
year after its appearance, in the Christmas 
number of the Atheneum in 1834 (a. H. 1250). 
There is no copy of this edition in the British 
Museum,+ which only possesses a MS. copy 


* In the original a Turkish verb is used which | 
means both “ to know” and “ to understand.” 

+ The British Museum is particularly poor in 
printed Turkish books. According to Dr. Miillen- 


Dr. Kunos and Yussuff Samih efendi of 
Koniah, and 28 more were taken over from 
Mehemed Tevtik's book. 

The tales in Borrow’s translation are not 
numbered (which is another fault of this 
faulty edition), but 1 have counted them, and 
make their number 112. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Murray will be able to come to some 
arrangement with the holders of the copy- 
right, and include an improved edition of the 
‘Turkish Jester’ in Borrow’s complete works 
now appearing under the able editorship of 
Mr. Knapp. L. L. K 
dortf, there were thirteen Turkish printed editions 
of Nasr ed-Din known in 1890, of which the first 
appeared A.H. 1253. With the still earlier edition 
of A.H. 1249 there would thus be fourteen. Not one 
of these is represented by a copy in the British 
Museum. Mehemed Tevfik’s partly expurgated 
edition was published by Arakel in Constantinople 
A.W. 1299 (in 1883). It contains 71 tales of Nasr 
ed-Din, and 130 by “ Buadem.” Every one of these 
latter tales begins with the words “Bu adem.” 
which means “ this man.” 4 
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THE DUCHY OF BERWICK. 

PRoBABLY few names in Europe, save those 
of the Gaetanis, Orsinis, and Colonnas, can 
boast so many historical titles as that of 
Fitz-James. The bead-roll of its honours 
reads like a chronicle of lost causes. If the 
Duchy of Berwick recalls the famous general 
who won Spain for Philip V.and the Duchies 
of Liria and Xativa for himself at the battle 
of Almanza, it also recalls his fruitless efforts 
to restore his father James II. to the 
British throne ; whilst as Duke of Alba de 
Tormes the late duke represented the 
terrible general whose severities cost Spain 
the Netherlands, and as Duke of Olivares de 
Pefaranda was heir to the Prime Minister 
whose handsome face is familiar to us on the 
canvases of Velasquez, and whose obstinacy 
lost his country not only Portugal, but her 
place in Europe. As Marquis of Carpio de 
Coria he reminds us of the Bernardo del Carpio 
who was one of the proudest names in Spanish 
history ; as Count of Lemos, of that Duke of 
Lerma who is the hero of ‘Gil Blas’ ; and as 
Count of Montijo he was the kinsman not 
only of the Empress Eugénie, but of St. 
Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition. His 
family name of Fitz-James came to him from 
the alias so often assumed by his ancestor 
James V. of Scotland during his excursions 
in the Highlands, which have _ been 
rendered memorable by ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ whilst his other name of Palafox is 
famous through the heroic defence of Sara- 
gossa against Napoleon I. 

The Duchy of Berwick was a Spanish and 
not an English title, although it was origin- 
ally taken in memory of that conferred upon 
his son, the ancestor of the late duke, by 
James II. in 1687, which was lost by an 
attainder in 1695, after the duke had been 
»sroved to be an accomplice in the famous 
Jacobite plot of that year against William ILI. 
To Irishmen the late duke was interesting as 
the descendant of Honora, Countess Dowager | 
of Lucan, the widow of the heroic Sarsfield. | 
Probably this is the only instance in which 
a title originally granted by James II. has 
been revived after an attainder without the | 
consent of the British sovereign, or where | 
(with three exceptions) any foreign sovereign 
has conferred a title taken from a place in the | 
British Isles. Pope Gregory XILL. created the | 
Devonshire adventurer Stuckeley Marquis of 
Wexford, and Philip LL. created Arthur Dud- 
ley (who claimed to be the son of Queen 
Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester) Duke of 
Northumberland, a title which might very | 
possibly be claimed, in virtue of various acts | 


| 


of Philip V., as a Spanish grandeeship, by 
any one who succeeds in obtaining the 
revival of the dormant Barony of Wharton, 
for Pope’s famous “ Wharton, the shame and 
wonder of our age,” certainly seems to have 
been recognized in Spain not only as “ Duke 
of Wharton,” but as * Duque de Northumber- 


land,” a title originally conferred on him by 


the Old Pretender. 

It is worth notice that our own peerage, 
despite the long connexion of our sovereigns 
with the Continent, now contains only four 
titles taken from foreign places in Europe. 
Lord Stanhope is Viscount Mahon, from Port 
Mahon in the island of Minorea, a creation 
dating from the time when Minorca was an 
English possession; whilst the Duke of 
Wellington is Marquess of Douro (a spelling 
Portuguese rather than Spanish) and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera. Albemarle derives 
from a place of that name in Normandy, but 
Clarence derives from Clare in Suffolk ; and 
the very foreign sounding Montgomery and 
Scales were, like Harcuurt, family names 
soon after the Conquest. On the other 
hand, nearly every Italian and Russian 
noble bears titles derived from three or four 
different countries on his list of honours ; 
whilst, of all who claim the title of prince in 
France, only one person does so in virtue of 
a patent from a French king, Charles X. 
The contrast is striking, as it shows not 
only how completely our nobles have always 
kept themselves apart from the political 
life of the Continent, but how thoroughly 
the really old titled families were exter- 
minated even before the Reformation. Not 
one representative in the male line of 
any one of the barons who signed Magna 
Charta now sits in the House of Lords, 
whilst, although many of the earliest 
Knights of the Garter were subjects of the 
English king as feudal lords in his possessions 
in the south of France, not a single title in 
the peerage is taken from any place south of 
the Loire; and two French duchies, three 
principalities of the Holy Roman Empire, one 
or two imperial countships, and the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Netherlands titles held by 
the Dukes of Wellington and Portland and 
Lords Albemarle and Clancarty, probably all 
but exhaust the list of foreign honours held 
by any persons in the British peerage. Our 
monarchs, as Queen Elizabeth once said, have 
always preferred to decorate their own dogs 
with their own collars, and perhaps the results 
are to be commended. After all, as Talley- 
rand remarked, Lord Castlereagh, who was 
undecorated, looked the most distinguished 
man at the Congress of Vienna. : 
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CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from p. 401.) 


Herr Brock#aus now determined to allow 
Casanova to speak for himself in the lan- 
guage he had chosen to convey his thoughts. 
But after a close examination of the original 
MS. the author’s meaning was found to be 
occasionally obscured by Italianisms. In 
order to revise the entire work a French 
scholar was indispensable, and Prof. Jean 
Laforgue, of the Dresden 
selected for that purpose. The task was 
conscientiously 
rarely tampered with. Here and there we 
find the adapter nodding, but as a rule 
Casanova’s meaning is conveyed in scholarly 
fashion. Asan example of Laforgue’s treat- 
ment [ cannot do better than give extracts 
from the original and from Laforgue :— 

Casanova MS. 

* Je lai encouragée (il est question de la comé- 
dienne Iréne) A recevoir l’offre, et le baron en devint 
amoureux. Ce fat un bonheur pour Irene, vers 
la fin du carnaval elle fut accusée, et le baron 
laurait abandonnée & la rigueur des lois de la police, 
si étant devenu son ami, il ne leit avertie de cesser 
de jouer. On n’a pas pu la mettre & l'amende, car 
quand on est allé pour la surprendre, on ne trouva 
personne. 

“Au commencement du caréme, elle partit avec 
toute la troupe, et trois ans apres je lai vue a 
Padoue, ot j'ai fait avec sa fille une connaissance 
beaucoup plus tendre.’ 

Laforgue. 

* A quelques jours. de la, Iréne vint me voir ; elle 
était accompagnée de Pittoni (le baron), qui s’en 
était épris. Ce fut un bonheur pour elle, car peu 
de temps aprés, un de ses amis intimes l'accusa 
descroquerie, et Iréne efit été jetée en prison sans 
l'intervention tout-puissante de Pittoni, qui était 
toujours directeur de la — Elle quitta Trieste 
avec toute la troupe vers le milieu du caréme. Le 
lecteur la retrouvera cing ans plus tard A Padoue, 
lors de mes relations intimes avec sa tille matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior’ 

The reader will at a glance appreciate the 
difference between the two versions. The 
italics are, of course, my own. Laforgue has 
in this instance altered the text to some 
purpose. It will be seen that Casanova says 
that Irene left Trieste at the commencement 
of the carnival (not towards the middle), and 
that ‘he saw her again three (not five) years | 
later at Padua. He Goss not promise his 
readers that they will see Iréne again. He 


merely states that he met her himself. This | 


point is important. If Casanova had _pro- 
inised his readers that they would see Iréne 
again, it would have been tantamount to 
saying that his narrative would be continued 
to that period. This may not have been 


Academy, was | 


performed, and the text | 


not say so. I havea strong conviction that 
the memoirs were not designed to extend 
beyond 1774, the date when Casanova re- 
ceived his pardon and returned to Venice. 
It must be borne in mind that, four years 
after hé left Venice and three years after he 
had become Waldstein’s librarian, he wrote 
these words :— 

‘Quand il me prendra envie d’écrire histoire de 
tout ce qui m’est arrivé en dix-huit ans (1756-1774) 
que jai passé parcourant toute l'Europe jusqu’au 
moment quil plut aux inquisiteurs de 
| m’accorder la permission de retourner libre ~_ 
| ma patrie d’une facon qui me fut trés honorable, 
la commencerai a cette epoque, et ne lecteurs la 
trouveront écrite avec le méme style,” &c. 

The quotation will be found in Casanova’s 
‘Histoire de ma Fuite des Prisons de la 
République de Venise,’ and there is no 
reason to suppose that he changed his mind 
when, three years later, he began to write 
his ‘Histoire de ma Vie.’ It is more than 
probable that Casanova was anxious to avoid 
any allusion to the ré/e which he was com- 

velled to play in order to earn a livelihood. 
rhose circumstances may be briefly summed 
up thus: On 18 September, 1774 (the precise 
date when his memoirs end), Casanova, 
through the personal interest of his three 

rotectors, the State Inquisitors Dandolo, 
Zaguri, and Morosini, was permitted to re- 
enter Venetian territory. Prince Morosini, a 
personage of considerable i importance at that 
time, worked hard in his protége’s interests, 
and eventually persuaded Count Sagredo— 
a member of the Supreme Council - to sign 
| Casanova’s pardon. In his ‘ Histoire de ma 
Fuite, &e., written in 1787, and published in 
the following year at Leipzig, Casanova 
states that the “august tribunal,” by giving 
him a free pardon, conclusively proved to the 
citizens of the republic that they acknow- 
ledged his innocence. This was all that he 
could have expected. They did not com- 
pensate him for his sufferings in prison, nor 
did they stultify their previous proceedings 
by appointing him to an official post—a step 
which would have borne the appearance of a 
reward ; they simply left him to his own 
resources, believing him to be capable of 
earning an honest livelihood by his talents as 
awriter. This flattering assumption was not 
| justified. In a short time Casanova was 
| driven to such straits for a livelihood that he 
| was compelled to implore the Government to 
| give him some employment which would not 
degrade him in his own eyes. His prayer 
was answered by an appointment which in 
those days was not viewed with so much 
abhorrence as it would be regarded now. In 


Casanova’s intention ; at all events, he did|the month of September, 1774, Casanova 
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became one of the secret agents of the 
Tribunal of Inquisitors. In a previous note 
(8 S. xi. 463) I have dealt fully with this 
subject, and have only to add that the 
position of secret agent became in time so 
distasteful to Casanova that in 1780 he 
resigned, and retired into private life. Two 
years later came his quarrel with the whole of 
the Venetian nobility, and his final exitfrom the 
city of his birth. Under these circumstances 
the memoirs, in my opinion, appropriately 
close in 1774. A truthful record of that 
period of his life could not have been made 
without wounding his amour propre, and for 
that reason the record was never made. M. 
Armand Baschet’s theory that the concluding 
memoirs must have been written and 
destroyed by either Marcolini or Waldstein 
is based on the fact that the original MS. 
bore the superscription “ Histoire de ma Vie 
jusqu’a l'an 1797.” That point is a strong 
one, certainly ; but we cannot be absolutely 
sure that the inscription was not a forgery 
intended to enhance the value of the copy- 
right. I have within my own experience 
come across literary forgeries so admirable 
that the greatest experts in handwriting 
have been deceived. Angiolini, of whom 
nothing is known, may have been capable of 
deceiving Herr Brockhaus, or he may not. If 
we assume that Casanova wrote those words, 
he may have meant nothing more than that 
he put the last touches to his ‘ Histoire de 
ma Vie’ in 1797. 

We have absolute proof that Casanova was 
actually writing his penultimate chapter in 
that year. In speaking of Poland he says: 
“Ce démembrement amena la dissolution 
enti¢re du royaume, qui a eu lieu /'an 
dernier.” The date “1767,” inserted after 
those words in the printed editions, is an 
obvious typographical error. Casanova 
probably set down “1797,” in accordance 
with his usual practice of affixing the precise 
date on which certain passages were written. 
Every one knows that Poland was dismem- 
bered in April, 1795. Therefore Casanova, 
writing in 1797, made a pardonable mistake, 
due, in all probability, to the passage having 
been written early in that year. I merely 
mention this to show that the last chapter of 
the sixth volume was written in the year 
before he died. 

Until the proprietors of Casanova’s manu- 
scripts can make up their minds to publish 
them in the form in which they were written 
we cannot judge of the extent of Laforgue’s 
manipulations. The original MSS. comprised 
six hundred sheets in folio (about thirty lines 
to the page). This has been spun out to 


2954 pages of print,* or say 112,252 lines. 
Casanova must have written on both sides 
of his paper. Even so, his manuscripts 
cannot have contained more than 72,000 
lines. How 72,000 manuscript lines can have 
run to 112,252 lines of print without consider- 
able expansion, I know not. 

It may be here mentioned that our old 
friend “ Herr Faulkinher,” to whom Casanova 
wrote the eleven letters to be found in every 
recent edition of the memoirs, turns out, upon 
the authority of Herr Brockhaus, to have 
been Herr Feldkirkner, and that there are 
seven more letters addressed to that gentle- 
man which have not yet been printed. 

RicHARD EpGCUMBE. 
(To be continued.) 


‘Letrres pu Prince PRINCE 
pes GALES, FITZ AISNE DU ROY Epw. [L.].’— 
This most interesting contemporary docu- 
ment (now consisting of nineteen mem- 
branes), containing transcripts or abstracts 
of about seven hundred letters of Edward 
of Caernarvon, dated in the thirty-third year 
of his father’s reign (1304-5), was discovered 
by Mr. Frederick Devon in the Chapter- House, 
Westminster, and was reported on by him in 
the second appendix to the Ninth Report of 
the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records 
(1848, at pp. 246-9). Dr. Doran’s ‘ Book of the 
Princes of Wales’ (1860) gives translations 
of a considerable number of these letters 
(chaps. iii. iv. pp. 41-99), which show some- 
thing of their great importance. It is much 
to be desired that the transcripts should be 
winted in full, as a document for the philo- 
fomist no less than for the historian, inasmuch 
as they are “written in French, except the 
letters to dignitaries of the Romish Church, 
and some others, of which only memoranda 
are entered...... in Latin” (Devon, ui sup.).t 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


* Edition Rozez, 1881. 

+ L hope that I may be allowed, in a foot-note, to 
subjoin a copy of a letter, selected very much at 
random, which happens to annotate the words 
‘** Paschasius Valentini, called Ladail of Aragon,” at 
p. 489 of the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I.’ 
(describing an entry on m. 28 of Patent Rolls, 28 Ed- 
ward L., dated 17 January, 1300), besides exemplify- 
ing the Anglo-French of 1305: “‘ Edward, &c., au 
noble homme sun trescher cosin e foial monsieur 
Henri de Lacy Counte de Nicole saluz e cheres 
amistes. Pur ceo ge nous auom entendu ge nostre 
Seignur le Roy est tenu en iiij** li. a Souchengez 
chiualer par sa lettre sealle de votre seal en Gas- 
coigne, le quel argent il deuoit a Ladally e le fist 
son procurour. Vous priom especiaument taunt 
come nous pooms qe vous maundez vos lettres au 
Tresorer del Escheker qil face_le [sic] grace Ladilli, 
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Transtators.— A fairly close 
collation of Coleridge's fine version of ‘ Die 
Piccolomini’ and ‘Wallensteins Tod’ with 
the original indicates that 520 lines are 
omitted, and 217 lines are unrepresented in 
the German text. These variants are in part 
admitted by Coleridge, and probably the 
bulk of the remainder results chiefly from 
differences between the MS. used by the 
translator and Schiller’s final revise before 
publication. With regard to ‘Don Carlos,’ a 
literary curiosity in its way is the appearance 
of Lord John Russell’s * Don Carlos’ (1822) 
amongst the translations of the poems and 
plays of Schiller collected by Prof. H. Morley 
(1890), with the editor's benediction. This is 
“ traduttore, traditore,” with a vengeance ! 

J Dormer. 


Orme's ‘ History or [Npoostan.’—It will 
probably interest students of Indian history 
to know that Orme, through lack of personal 
knowledge of the locality, made some mis- 
takes in his descriptions of the campaigns 
carried on by Stringer Lawrence in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. In the ‘ District 
Manual of Trichinopoly,’ which was compiled 
by Mr. Lewis Moore, of the Madras Civil 
Service, in 1875, these mistakes were con- 
sidered and rectified. Future writers will 
do well to consult the ‘ Manual’ before writing 
of the campaigns, lest they blindly follow 
Orme in making Col. Lawrence perform the 
impossible feat of planting British colours on 
the top of the Golden Rock. 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 

34, Woodville Road, Ealing, W. 


‘Tue Brownte or Biepnocu.’ — Detailing 
the early literature that influenced Sir Richard 
Calmady, Lucas Malet mentions the ballad 
of ‘ Aiken-drum’ (ii. i. 94). She adds that the 
reader's imagination was fired with this 
“mixture of humour, realism, and pathos,” 
and that he straightway made many portraits 
of “that ‘foul and stalwart ghaist,’ the 
Brownie of Badnock.” The reference is appa- 
rently to the ‘ Brownie of Blednoch,’ by Wil 
liam Nicholson (1783-1842), the Galloway 
pediar, whose ‘Tales in Verse and Miscella- 
neous Poems’ appeared in 1814. An edition, 


Kar il ne demoert en ceo pais pur autre chose qe 
pur cele dette, e pur argente qe lui est deu sur les 
ioeaux le Roy, e nous sumes molt tenuz a Ladalli 
yur le bon seruice qil ad fait a nostre seignur le 
Roy ea nous, e pur ceo qil est du pais nostre tres- 
chere dame e mere ye dieux assoile, nous ne voeriom 
en nulle manere qil senparust de ceo pais pley- 
naunt de nostre seignur le Roy ne de nous. Donne 
sous, &c., a Langeley le iiij. iour de Joen.”—Miscel- 
lanea of the Exchequer, 5/2, 


with memoir by John M‘Diarmid, was issued 
in 1828, and this was revised with a fresh 
biographical preface by Mr. M. M‘L. Harper 
in 1878. The ‘ Brownie’ was greatly admired 
by Dr. John Brown, author of ‘Rab and his 
Friends,’ and he quotes it with high approval 
in his article on ‘The Black Dwarf’s Bones 
(‘Hore Subsecivee,’ Second Series, p. 355, 
ed. 1882). Tuomas Bayne. 


‘Tue Tempest’ ANaGRaM.—This anagram 
occurs in the last two lines of the Epilogue 
to ‘ The Tempest ’:— 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
The couplet in well-printed editions is out of 
line with the rest of the Epilogue, being 
shifted a little to the right, as if not belong- 
ing toit. The use of “from” in the place of 
“for” in the first line is apparently inten- 
tional. On transposing the letters and add- 
ing another “a” we get 
‘Tempest’ of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
Do ye ne’er divulge me, ye words! 
It is noteworthy that the first edition of the 
plays begins with ‘The Tempest.’ _ 
E. SIBREE. 
University College, Bristol. 


“Coonpa-o1L”: Kunpa-or.”— This im- 
portant trade term, the name of a medicinal 
oil, occurs in both speliings in the ‘ Century 
Dictionary’ and ‘N.E.D.’ without any ety- 
mology. It isa contraction of a longer word, 
written in English tal/icoona, in French tou- 
loucouna, the latter appearing in Littré, also 
without etymology. The editors of the 
‘N.E_D., who must sooner or later deal with 
this full form under letter T, may be glad to 
know that tou/oucouna, or in more scientific 
orthography tu/ukuna, belongs to the Wolof 
tongue, spoken in the French colony of Sene- 
gambia. In the cognate Serer language it is 
tulukun:, whence perhaps the English variant 
coond:. There are several other Wolof words, 
botanical and zoological terms, which have 
passed into English—e g., gourou (nut), kevel 
(gazelle), kAhaya (Senegal mahogany), sod 
(antelope)—none of them satisfactorily treated 
in our existing dictionaries. For the benefit 
of future lexicographers, English or French, 
I may indicate Dard's ‘Wolof Dictionary’ 
(1825) and Guy Grand's (1890) as containing 
full information concerning all these. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


CHRISTADELPHIAN. — The ‘ H.E.D.’ defines 


the Christadelphians as “a religious sect 
founded in the United States by Dr. Thomas 
in 1833.” This date is hardly correct. John 
Thomas was born in Hoxton Square, London, 
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in 1805, and his boyhood was passed partly 
in London, partly at Huntly in the north of 
Scotland, and partly at Chorley in Lancashire. 


Queries. 


Wer must request desiring infor- 
mo a atters of o Wivate interes 
fe was af the last-named place that he began | mation on family matters of uly private interest 
his medical studies, which he afterwards | in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
continued at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. | direct. 
He took his degree about 1827, and about a 
year afterwards started practice at Hackney ; Lonpres. — Maurice de Londres, son of 
but as his prospects were not very bright, he | William de Londres, and John de Londres 
determined to emigrate to the United States. |(Leland calls the name Lounder) are men- 
With this end in view he obtained the}tioned as holding lands and castles in 
appointment of surgeon to the passenger | Glamorganshire in the twelfth century. As 


ship Marquis of Wellesley, and set out for | the second named probably came over with 


New York, where he arrived, after a stormy 
passage occupying eight weeks, in July; 1832. 
During a visit to Cincinnati he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Walter Scott, one of 


the Conqueror, can any one locate Londres 

in France, as it most likely was not London ? 
ALFRED HALL. 

Tuomas Grspons or Gyspons.—I shall be 


the founders of what was then known as 
“The Reformation” and afterwards as 
“Campbellism,” of which religious body he 


| glad to know the date of death and other 
| particulars of this Norfolk gentleman, whose 
|collections are numbered 970-72 and 980 


soon became an active member. In 1833 he 
had certainly not founded theChristadelphian | 
sect, as stated by the ‘H.E_D.,’ for a year 
later, in 1834, he was editing at Philadelphia 
the Apostolic Advocate, a paper started with | 
the object of defending and spreading the | 
doctrines of Campbellism. 

It was at the end of 1835 or the beginning | 
of 1836 that Dr. Thomas first began to express 
his doubts on inherent immortality and other 
matters, which gradually caused a division 
between himself and the Campbellites ; and 
in 1847 the first Christadelphian ecclesia 
was founded, although the name “ Christ- 
adelphian” was not coined until seventeen 
years later. In 1848 he visited England, 
where he stayed two years, during which 
he wrote ‘Elpis Israel,’ and also visited a 
number of towns, where he gave addresses. 
largely on the connexion between prophecy 
and history. He then returned to the 
United States and devoted the remainder 
of his life to the writing of a detailed exposi- 
tion of the Book of Revelation, which he 
published under the title of ‘Eureka,’ and to 
visiting and addressing the various commu- 
nities which held his views. He died in New 
York in 1871, and is buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

At first Dr. Thomas and his friends did not 


among the Harleian MSS. The editor of the 


|catalogue calls him “Esq,” and elsewhere 


“ Armiger,” and he entitled No. 980 ‘ Legulei 
Supellex,’ from which facts I assume that he 
was probably a barrister. O. O. H. 


Merepitu Querres.—Will some one kindly 
explain the following allusions in George 
Meredith’s ‘ Nuptials of Attila’ !— 

When the Green Cat pawed the globe. 
Stanza 1. 
Ere he passed, as, dark and still, 
Danube through the shouting hill. 
HapJI. 

Morro ror Door or a House.—Can any 

reader suggest a good Scotch motto to put 


lover the door of a house and under the old 


Scottish arms? Scripture not desired. 


E. P. 
‘THE ETERNAL LACK OF PENCE.”—Who is 


ithe author and what is the context of the 


saying about “the eternal lack of pence 
which vexes public men”? J. 

[See Tennyson’s ‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue.’ 

Mortara: Arro.—I have two oil paintings 
done about 1650 of the Marchese de Mortara 
and the Conte de Arro. I should like to know 
of what nationality these were, and if they 


call themselves by any particular name, but 
in 1864, the time of the American Civil War, 


were men of any note. F. J. Nrevp. 
| {Some temporary celebrity, if our memory is to 


those of them in the United States found it | be trusted, was thrust, about the middle of last 
necessary to register themselves under some | century, upon * the infant Mortara” by cireum- 
distinctive title, and it was at this time that | Stance and by Edmond About in one of his romances 


the name “Christadelphian” was adopted. 


! believe its first appearance in print is in | 


the Ambassador of the Coming Kingdom for 
January, 1865. Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


|(*Le Roi des Montagnes’?). This is the only 


| reference to either of these families we recall.) 


“In perro.”— May I ask whether this 


Italian phrase can under any circumstances 
properly convey the meaning of “in minia- 
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ture”? I had always outesatend that “ avere decnbien « of the peace temporarily secured by 
qual cosa in petto” meant having a certain | the Treaty of Amiens, were detained in that 
matter in one’s mind, with the sense of its | country by order of Bonaparte, and, though 


being kept secret, but I late ly saw a quota- 


tion from ‘A Journey to Nature’ (Constable | 


& Co.) in one of our literary weekly papers, | 


in which it evidently bore the sense of * ‘in | 
miniature,” without comment from the re-| 


viewer. The passage runs as follows :— 

**One hot day we lay flat on our stomachs under 
the shade of a beech, among the June grass and 
the daisies, peering down into a magic spectacle, 
and yet it was the planet's history 7x peffo. The 
great loom of the univer se was working there with | 
miniature continents,” &c. 

This use of in petto appears to be such a 
case of [talianized French as is described so 
amusingly by Mr. Carmichael in ‘In Tuscany, 
and the author of ‘A Journey to Nature’ 
has evidently jumped to the conclusion that 
in petto is equivalent to en petit. As Mr. 
Carmichael says : 

** One of the first happy thoughts of the beginner 
is to Italianize French words. It answers so often. 
He knows, to begin with, that if he changes the 
French eau into e//o (e.g., agneau, agnello) or the 
French eur into ore (¢y., vapeur, vapore) he will 
probably be right. He is tempted to soar beyond 
these ascertained rules, garcon, yarzone ; jardin, 
giardino; hier, teri; jamais, giamma:; how 
smoothly the system works. He goes into a piz- 
sicheria and asks the price of jambon, yiambone, 
pointing to a small juicy ham of the Casentino cure. 
*Questo giambone,’ says the courteous shopman, 
‘costa novanta centesimi la libbra.’ The ham is 
bought on the spot, and sent home: the cook is 
asked what she thinks of the giambone. *The 


what!’ she asks, in bewildered astonishment. ‘ The | 


giambone which I myself sent home from the pi: 

vicheria.” ‘Ah!’ she gasps apologetically, ‘it is 
excellent giambone. W uit the signore have some 
of it fried with eggs after the manner of the 
Americans?’ 

“And so, thanks to an infamous conspiracy of 
courtesy between a shopman, a cook, a mee Mn 
maid, and a serving-man, it was six months before 
I found out that there was no such word in the 
Tuscan tongue as giambone, and that the Italian 
for ham was prosciutto ! 

H. 


[The use of in petfo in such a sense is simply a 
common error. } 


Dunnet aND Dunnett.—Is there any con- 
nexion between the families of the Scotch 
Dunnets of Caithness and the English Dun- 
netts of East Anglia,and which is the correct 
or original form of the name ? L. F. D. 

{A query on the Dunnet family appeared an/e, 
p. 45, but elicited no reply.) 

Dérenus or War In FrRANCE.— 
Where can I find an account—contemporary, 
if possible—of those British merchants and 
others of our citizens who, being in France 


}not prisoners of war in the ordinary sense, 
were not allowed to return to their homes 
until his fall eleven years later ? 

POLITICIAN. 


| CopprerPLATE Cuts.—I have always asso- 
leiated the word “cut” with woodcut, and 
|I was surprised to meet with it in the 
| title of an eighteenth-century book. ‘The 
Art of Swimming,’ by Thevenot, 1764, is said 
| to be “illustrated by forty copperplate cuts.” 
| Is it not unusual to use the word for copper- 
plate engravings ? THomas. 


Bowyer Witis.—I seek to know where 
the wills of William Bowyer, Senior, printer, 
who died in 1737, and of his son William 
Bowyer, Junior, printer, who died in 1777, 
were proved. The Gentleman's Magazine tor 
1778 gives extracts from the latter's will, but 
does not state when and where it was proved. 
The wills do not appear to be at Somerset 
House. P. A. Bowyer. 

65, Brigstock Road, Croydon. 


Apams Cuina.—I want information con- 
}cerning old china marked ** Adams,” more 
lespecially in the jasper, “ blue ground with 
| white reliefs of classical subjects,” black 
| basalt, early printed, and fine stoneware. It 
| is often classed as Wedgwood, but the name 
Adams being impressed makes it easily dis- 
cernible. It was made at Tunstall in Stafford- 
. | shire, 1787 to 1820, and is highly praised by 
|Chaffers in his * Keramic Gallery * and later 
| editions of ‘Marks and Monograms,’ &e. 
| Descriptions of pieces in private collections 
}are wanted for a work which is being written 
| upon the subject. 
| Also can any one give information as to a 
portrait medallion in the blue jasper with 
white relief of this potter (William Adams, 
born 1745, died 1805), said to have been sold 
in London some twenty-five years ago? 

Any information on this subject will be 
gladly received. P. W. L. Apams. 
Moreton House, Wolstanton, Staffs. 


Horn Dancers.—Through the kindness of 
a lady at Uttoxeter I have received a photo- 
graph of a group of so-called horn dancers, 
the performers in an annual function still 
kept up at Abbot’s Bromley in Staffordshire. 
There are six men, whose principal costume 
consists of spotted breeches all alike, 
each mounting on his shoulders a large pair 
of stag’s horns (pronounced to be reindeer’s), 
so that his head appears between them. 


when war was renewed in 1803 after the 
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horse,” a king and queen (both men) in 
quaint costume, and last of all a man with a 
“ property ” bow and arrow, so constructed as 
to be “let off with a clack,” in time with the 
music of an accordion. The whole perform- 
ance consists of a dance “in step to music 

up and down the street.” The horns and 
dresses are said by my informant to be 
kept in the church, and to be given out 
annually at ‘the wake about the middle of 
September.” Moreover, all are the property 
of the parish. This singular and interesting 
survival is not apparently in connexion with 
any Church festival, seeing that the dedica- 
tion (according to Ecton) is to St. Nicholas, 
6 December. It must, then, be intended to 
be held at the equinox, and thus be a remnant 
of the old nature- worship of the spirit of 
veget ation. 

I should be very glad to hear from your 
numerous correspondents if any analogous 
custom is still observed in other places ; also 
if the horns appear elsewhere as part of the 
yerformance, and if so, what meaning or 
local significance is attached to them in 
connexion with this so-called dance. There 
is, of course, at Abbot's Bromley the usual 
collection of money for ‘‘cakes and ale,” 
which latter are placed in what is called the 
* Reeve’s .. In the photograph the pot 
is carried by the king. FF. T. Etworrny. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


A Rive on Epwarp VIL. — In the first 
leader in the Church Times of 1 February 
last was the following :— 

** A foolish rhyme has been current for some years, 
purporting to bean ancient prophecy, which connects 
with the name of the 7th Edward a revival of things 
lost since the reign of the 6th Edward. The pro- 
phecy cannot be traced, we believe, beyond a con- 
ree te alist of our own day, who is reported to be 
the author also of much imaginary evidence for the 
history of the past. 

It would be interesting to know something 
more about the rime and its supposed 
author. James Hooper. 


MarriaGe Fork-tore.—There is a very 
widespread belief in this republic that 
the marriage of two sisters by the same 
ceremony is unlucky. “One of the twois sure 
to carry away all the blessings which Mother 
Church bestows on such occasions, to the 
detriment of the other sister.” Is this belief 
prevalent in other countries ! M. M. 

Costa Rica. 


Courtenay, M.P. for Saltash 
1679, and for Camelford 1685-7, was a 
barrister of the Inner Temple, and “ received 
a patent from the infant son of James II. 


to act as his Attorney-General within the 
Duchy ” ‘Parliamentary History of 
Cornwall,’ by W. P. Courtney). From which 
of the numerous branches of the house of 
Courtenay was he descended? The youngest 
son of William Courtenay of Tremere, Corn- 
wall, bore the name of Nicholas, and, as he 
was born after 1620, might possibly be the 
M.P. who was still alive in 1692, when Roger 
Boyle the philosopher made his will. 
W. D. 

Byrom’s Ertcram.—In an article on ‘Our 
National Songs’ in the Church Monthly for 
November, Prof. H. C. Beeching cites 
God bless the King !—I mean the State’s defe ender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 
But which Pretender is, and which is King, 
God bless us all, that’s quite another thing— 
in proof of “the general indifference” that 
existed as to which dynasty bare rule when 
George IL. was on the throne. I had regarded 
this as a covert form of doing honour to 
“Charlie over the water” by a toast when his 
adherents met over the wine. How do others 
view it? I thought, too, that the first line ran, 
God bless the King !—I mean the Faith’s defender. 

St. SWITHIN. 

At 2 S. ii. 292 the reading is “‘the Faith’s 
Defender”; but Sin J. A. Picron at 5 iii. 31 
read our faith’s defender.”} 


“ Prospicimus Mopo.”—The following Latin 
verse, which is composed with much _ in- 
genuity, affords two very opposite meanings, 
by merely reversing the order of the words: 

Prospicimus modo, quod durabunt tempore longo 

Fredera, nec patriz pax cito diffugiet. 

Diffugiet cito pax patriw, nec feedera longo 

Tempore durabunt, quod modo prospicimus. 

The foregoing appears without any transla- 
tion in ‘Relies of Literature, by Stephen 
“ollet, A.M. (London, Thomas Boys, Ludgate 
Hill, 1823), a very interesting little work. 
If it has not already been notic ed in *N. & Q.,’ 
| should be thankful for different trans- 
lations from contributors, which may be of 
interest to some of your readers. In the 
advertisement thereto’ at its commencement 
the learned compiler of ‘ Relics, inter alia, 
states “he is merely an amateur who in course 
of reading somewhat desultory and extensive 
extracted for his private portfolio such 
articles as he deemed curious or interesting ”; 
and towards the conclusion thereof, that 
although it consisted “chietly of gleanings 
from the works of others, he would be want- 
ing did he not avow his responsibility for 
some few original articles.” On a perusal of 
the entire book, I opine he culled the above 
from some other author or writer. It can 
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hardly be designated an “article,” and the | 
book teems with literary extracts and com- 
positions that would be properly comprised 
under that term. Can any of your talented 
contributors inform me who was the author of 
the lines ?—and I should also be glad to know 
if Stephen Collet, A.M., wrote any other 
works, and, if so, their publishers’ names and 
addresses, and dates of publication, or to 


receive any information relating to this 


interesting collector of literary relics. 
G. GREEN SMITH. 
Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 


Beglics. 


THE WIDOW OF MALABAR. 
(9% S. viii. 405.) 

In that encyclopedic dictionary /e grand 
Larousse will be found a full account of ‘ L: 
Veuve du Malabar,’ a tragedy in verse played 
at Paris in 1770, soon after the failure of the 
French attempt at Indian empire. A Hindu 
widow, not of Malabar, compelled to mount 
her husband’s funeral pyre, and rescued from 
the flames by a gallant French officer, gives 
the tragedy its name. It was a sentimental 
piece in the style of the time, denouncing 
Christian superstition and priestcraft under 
the names of Hinduism and Brahmanism. 
Its memory survives only in title, which is 
commonly used in a metaphorical sense ; it is 
a cliché analogous to the “ Juggernaut car” of 
English declamatory literature. 

I may mention that in describing the 
heroine as of Malabar, a country in which it 
happens that suttee has never been practised, 
the author only followed the usual French 
custom of giving the name of Malabar to the 
country, the people, and the language of the 
Coromandel coast and the Tamil country, the 
srincipal scene of the French domination in 
ndia. The French—usually so free from that 
wilful carelessness, often amounting to con- 
tempt, which makes us play the mischief 
with Indian names—have kept to an error 
begun by the Portuguese. These first European 
settlers in India began their invasion on the | 
western or Malabar coast, and when they 
had sailed round to the eastern or Coro- 
mandel coast they assumed, from the likeness 
of the Tamil language to Malyalam, that the 
Tamil people spoke ‘‘ Malabar” and were of 
the same nationality. Even now, in the! 
French colonies which are allowed to import 

coolies from the Madras coast, these are 
always known as des Malabares ; nay, in the | 


coolie class, but also to Eurasians from 
Réunion and other French colonies, colons 
with Indian blood in their family history. 
This old error survives with us in the custom 
of ignerant Englishmen in India using the 
word “Malabars” for the languages of 
Southern India, as distinguished from 
“ Moors ” for Hindostani. 
EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

| 1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


A tragedy bearing the title of ‘The Widow 
|of Malabar,’ written by Starke 
{whose father was Governor of Fort St. 
| David], was produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre on 5 May, 1790. Wma. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 

Brewer gives, in the second appendix 
(dramas and operas) to his ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
| book,’ ‘Veuve de Malabar’ as an opera by 
Kalkbrenner, dated 1799. This would be 
Christian K. Kalkbrenner, 1755-1806. 
Artuur MAYALL. 

[‘La Veuve de Malabar’ of Antoine Marin 
Lemierre was given at the Comédie Francaise, 
30 July, 1770, and was a failure, shocking great'y 
| French feeling. On its revival in 1780 with an 
altered termination it was a success. A similar 
experience befell Lemierre with his ‘Guillaume 
Tell.’ An op¢éra-bouge with the same title by MM. 
Delacour and Crémieux, and with music by M. 
ay was played at the Variétés on 24 April, 
| 1873. 


| Corporation CHarns AND Maces 
| viii. 344).—In Cripps’s ‘Old ‘English Plate’ 
| (1889 will be found some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to maces (pp. 352-61). 
| Therein we learn the City of London, with 
| its various wards, possesses thirty maces, but 
none of them so ancient as are some possessed 
| by sundry provincial corporations, two of 
ithe oldest known being at Hedon in York- 
shire. These are of fitteenth-century date ; 
and illustrations are given of a couple of 
others at Winchcombe (Gloucestershire) of 
about the same age. The great mace at 
Morpeth (1604) ; that belonging to the ward of 
Cheap, London (1625) ; the ‘“* Howard” mace 
at Norwich (1671); the mace of the Tower 
Ward, London(temp. Charles IT.); and two oar- 
maces at Dover, the property of the Cinque 
Ports Admiralty Court (1690), are illustrated 
and, with numerous other existing examples, 
described. In the Archeological Journal 
(vol. xxx. p. 91, and vol. xxxi. p. 82) some 
further particulars may be obtained of oar- 
maces, which symbolize the Admiralty juris- 
diction of various ports ; and specimens are 
referred to, not only at Dover, as mentioned 


yenal colony of New Caledonia this name | above, but also at Southampton, Rochester, 
1s given not only to imported Indians of the|and Yarmouth. The fine mace of this kind 
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formerly at Boston is now the property of 
Earl Brownlow. The four mace sergeants in 
Exeter wear ancient silver chains when 
bearing the handsome silver-gilt maces of 
George IT.’s time before the mayor. It is on 
record in our city archives that order was 
given by the Chamber, on 20 October, 1730, 
to pay for “‘the new maces.” 

Church staves follow very closely upon 
maces. ‘London Church Staves,’ by M. and 
C. Thorpe (1895), is a profusely illustrated 
volume upon the subject. No fewer than | 
thirty-three staves, dating from the seven- | 
teenth century to early in the nineteenth, | 
are treated upon. Nearly allare of silver. | 

It was, I believe, about the time of the Muni- | 
cipal Act of 1835 that a portion of the civic 
paraphernalia appertaining to the Exeter 
Corporation was sold. One item is now in | 
my own collection, a huge clasp - knife, | 
3ft. 5in. long when open, bearing the name | 
of Kimber upon both blade and tang. The | 
scales are of ivory, and are cleverly painted. 
On one side are the royal arms, the arms 
of Hanover, the Union Jack, and royal 
motto; on the reverse the arms and motto 
of the city and county of Exeter. This 
formidable-looking weapon is supposed to 
have done duty as a carving-knife at civic 
banquets. 

That the making of maces is not yet 
obsolete is practically illustrated by the fact 
that this very day (28 October) the ancient 
Corporation of Honiton (Devon) has acquired 
a new mace. It is of polished ebony and 
silver mounted, 2 ft. 6 in. long, 4 in. diameter 
at the orb. It weighs 3lb. 7oz. The orb 
is surmounted by a carved royal crown, 
heraldically decorated in colour and gold. On 
one side of the ball is a quaint carving (also 

inted) representing the baptism of our 
— a facsimile of the old borough seal, as 
well as of an ancient carved stone still exist- 
ing upon a house in the town, whilst on the 
obverse is a silver shield bearing the engraved | 
legend, “Presented to the Corporation of | 
Honiton by the Mayor, Robert Henry 
Matthews, Esquire, a.p. 1900-1.” 

Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 
Your correspondent is referred to the| 
‘Catalogue of the Municipal Insignia’ 
exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Mansion | 
House, on 10 July, 1893, when 170 maces, 
nineteen chains, and other articles were 
exposed to view. 
The plate belonging to the City of London, 
including maces and chains, has _ been 


descrived in the City Press of 31 August, | 
1881,.12 August, 1891, 17 May, 1896, and | 


5 September, 1896, and the Standard of 
14 September, 1895. For a description and 
pictorial illustration of the mace recently 
presented to the borough council of St. Pan- 
eras by Alderman Regnart, see the City 
Press of 9 October. 

Much valuable information on this subject 
will be found in the Antiquary, vols. i. vii. 


| xxii. ; the 7'’ransactions of the Royal Historical 


Society, vol. iii., Old Series ; and the ‘Cata- 
logue of Antiquities exhibited at Iron- 
mongers’ Hall’ in 1869. 

Lastly, but by no means the least, for 
‘Corporation Insignia, Maces, Chains, and 
Symbols of State,’ see 2"' S. v. 469, 519; vi. 
217, 315. EverarD HomE CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The standard work on this subject is ‘The 
Corporation Plate and Insignia of Oftice of 
the Cities and Towns of England and Wales,’ 
by Llewellynn Jewitt and Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope (Bemrose, 1895), 2 vols. The informa- 
tion respecting Brackley (vol. ii. p. 219) only 
relates to its seal. J. Porter Briscoe. 

Public Library, Nottingham. 

Several very early and interesting cor- 
poration maces were described in_ the 
‘Catalogue of the Exhibition of Silver- 
smiths’ Work of European Origin’ held this 
year at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club. The 
earliest dated from the fifteenth century. 

Epwarp HERroN-ALLEN. 


Croster AND PastToraL Starr (9 vii. 
387, 495; viii. 50, 90, 151, 215, 268).—I wish 
to add another note to the various notes and 
queries which have appeared on this subject. 
It has been shown by myself and others that 
an archbishop never holds his cross, but that 
it is carried before him. But this cannot be 
done (according to the Pontifical) until the 
archbishop has received the Palliuin, and 
St. Anselm rebuked another archbishop for 
disregarding this rule. Also, an archbishop 
in giving the blessing is bareheaded, out of 
respect to the cross held up in front of him, 
whereas a bishop giving solemn _ blessing 
wears his mitre. Georce ANnGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Patt Mati (9 viii. 14, 170, 335).—It 
was, I believe,at La Rochelle that Mr. Henry 
James noted a mail. The name of the town 
was by some accident omitted from my reply, 
ante, p. 335, and the sentence as it stands 
seems to refer to Quimper. Sv. SWITHIN. 


Curist Courcu, Wospurn Square 
viii. 361).—This church, standing upon a site 
formerly known as Long Fields, was built 
from the designs of Mr. Villiamy. The cost 
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of its erection, in or about 1834, was 8,000/., 
and itaffords accommodation for 1,500 persons. 
An illustration from the architect's original 
drawing occurs in Brayley’s ‘Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator’ for that year. 

Tarry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

MAN MADE IN THE oF Cross 8. 
viii. 264).—Justin Martyr says in the seventy- 
second chapter of his ‘ Apology *:— 

“The human figure......differs from those of 
irrational animals in no respect but this, that it is 
erect, and hath the hands extended, and in the 
countenance also hath the nose reaching downward 
from the forehead, by which we are able to breathe. 
This again shows no figure but that of the cross.’ 
Chevallier’s translation, p. 257. 

“So, too, Rhaban Maur” (Archbishop of 
Mayence in 847), writes Didron, “detects the 
form of the cross in numbers, in geometrical 
lines, in supernatural beings, and in human 
creatures ” (* Christian Iconography,’ i. 372). 

SWITHIN. 

An Lyepirep SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY 
Porm (9% viii. 418)—Mr. Dopett will 
be glad to hear that his recognition of Cow- 
ley’s manner in the above poem is amply 
justified. The poem is Cowley’s, and will be 


found on p. 139 of the first volume of the | 


late Mr. Grosart’s “Chertsey Worthies ” edi- 
tion of Cowley. ALFRED AINGER. 
“Sawe” (9 §S, viii. 424).—“ Carpenter et 
maistre de la sawe,” probably carpenter and 
top sawyer. fa? 


Renzo TRAMAGLINO (9"" §, viii. 424).— Renzo | 


Tramaglino is the hero of Manzoni’s novel ‘I 
Promessi Sposi,’ called in its English trans- 
lation ‘ The Betrothed.’ E. L. 


with Cup-MARKINGS IN HybDE 
Park vii. 69, 115, 195, 292).—Mr. John 
Ashton in his ‘ Hyde Park,’ 1896, p. 21, says : 

“In this dell is a monolith which came from 
Moorswater, in the am of Liskeard, Cornwall, 
where it was quarrie 
excavators employed in the work was accidentally 
killed, and his death was the cause of the publica- 
tion of two books—‘ William Sandy who died by an 


Accident at Moorswater,’ &c., and ‘The Grace of | 


(iod manifested in the Life and Death of William 


Sandy,’ &c. This monolith, although obviously only | 


placed in the dell for ornamental purposes, was by 
a correspondent of *‘ N. & Q.’ (6 S. iv. 172, declared 
to be a phallic symbol.” 


J. H. MacMicuaen. 
Rosert Jounson, Suertre or Lonpon, 
1617 (9 S. vii. 228, 313, 413; viii. 290).—In 
my reply at the last reference (in the first 
column of p. 291) the words “in the parish of 


the Blessed Mary al’s St Leonard at 


on Jan. 3, 1862. One of the | 


and at Stepney in same county,” are, by 
an error in copying, made to read “in the 
parishes of,” &c. The word “the” is omitted 
before “ copious annotations” in the fifth line 
from the end, W Vv 


AMERICAN Worps: “ LINKUMFIDDLE” 
S. viii. 183, 267)—As a boy in Scotland I 
remember a doggerel song which I| think 
must have been old. It commenced thus :— 

There was a haggis in Dunbar, 
Fal de linkum feedle, 
Mony better, few waur, 
Fal de linkum feedle. 
Then followed an enumeration of the contents 
of the pudding which fully justified the first 
|verse. I have a dreamy recollection that 
| Scott in one of his novels casually refers to 
| the famous (or infamous) haggis. Do.tar. 
| Neenah, Wis. 
I am not sure that F. M. is correct in claim- 
|ing an American origin for this nonsense- 
| word. It would seem to be an invention of 
| George Colman’s. See the song in ‘ Inkle 
j}and Yarico,’ produced at Covent Garden in 
| 1790. There are four verses in all. 
Ricuarp H. THornrton. 
| Portland, Oregon. 


Famity LIkENeEss (9*" S. viii. 62, 169, 268, 
335, 369).—In Max Miiller’s 
jat p. 98, commencing from top line, is the 
following 
| ‘*Our headmaster [Dr. Nobbe] was very popular. 
| He was a man of the old German type, powerfully 
| built, with a large square head, very much like 
Luther; and, strange to say, when, in 1839, a great 
Luther festival was celebrated all over Germany, 
he published a book in which he proved that he was 
| a direct descendant of Luther.” 
| I think this instance is worth recording in 
‘NL & M. M. L. 
Costa Rica. 


Dean Stanley notes a striking instance of 
this in ‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ p. 124. Speaking of a portrait of 
Richard II., he says :— 

“The original picture had almost disappeared 
| under successive attempts at restoration. It was 
| reserved for a distinguished artist of our own day 
to recover the pristine form and features: the brow 
and eyes still to be traced in the descendants of his 
line, the curling masses of hair, the large heavy 
eyes, the long thin nose, the short tufted hair under 
his smooth chin, the soft melancholy expression.” 
In a foot note connected with “descendants 
of his line” the Dean adds: “ The Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alice may be specially 
mentioned.” St. SwItTHry. 


Sr. ALICE S. viii. 404). —Adelaide and 
Alice are said to be varieties of the same 
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name, and in Sir Harris Nicolas’s useful 
‘Chronology of History’ there is an alpha- 
betical calendar of saints’ days, in which 
Alice is set down for 24 August; Alice or 
Adelaide, empress, for 16 December; and 
Alice, virgin and abbess, for 5 February. 
There is a short biography of the last, as 
Adel aide, in ‘Annals of Virgin Saints 
(pp. 276-9), by a priest of the Chureh of 
Sstead who was, | believe, none other than 
Dr. Neale. She was born of noble parents in 
the tenth century, and became a religious at 
Cologne. Her father and mother founded a 
sisterhood at “Willich (or Bellich),” and 
selected her to preside over it. In course of 
time she adopted the rule of St. Benedict, and, 
having given sure proof of her piety and 
ability, was appointed abbess of St. Mary's 
Convent at Cologne by the archbishop, 
St. Heribert. Adelaide never forgot her first 
charge at Willich, and when she died in 1015 
the mourning sisters pleaded with the arch- 
bishop for the gift of her corpse. He yielded 


it, sorely against his will :— 

*“**God be my witness,’ he said, ‘that were the 
body of 8. Agatha, whose feast we this day celebrate, | 
laid before me, 1 would not prefer it to these | 
remains, for in the sight of the Lord the soul that 
even now tenanted them was of great price. 


I find no mention here of the primrose as an 
attribute. In this latitude 5 February would 
scarcely furnish one, but | know not what it 
might be able to do at Cologne. 

ST. SWITHIN. 


St. Alice, virgin, was abbess of Bellinch, 
near Bonn, and died in 1015 abbess of | 
“Our Lady’s” at Cologne. See Alban Butler, 
under 5 February. ALFRED HaALt. 


Bricks viii. 404).—Some very early 
bricks of peculiar size will be noticed in the 
churchyard wall of Horton — the village 
associated with the earlier poems of 
Milton. Those used for the construction of 
the college buildings of Eton were made 
near Slough in 1442. During the following 
century, despite the difficulty of water 
carriage in small vessels, a considerable 
quantity of bricks appear to have been 
imported from Holland. 

The great monopolist during the reign of 
Charles L, Sir Nicholas Crisp, is credited 
with their reintroduction into this country, 
and with having perfected their manufac- 
ture after many costly experiments. Their 
size was regulated by an Act passed in 1625. 

A tablet in Iver Church (the church 
described by E. A. Freeman in 1850) is 
deserving of mention in connexion with 
brickmaking :— 


| viii. 73).—“ Jeffery Poole, 


** Beneath this place lyes interred the body of 
Venturus Mandey,* of the ge of St. Giles in the 
Fields in the County of Middlesex, Bricklayer, 
son of Michael Mandey, Bricklayer, and grandson 
to Venturus Mandey of this parish, Bricklayer, 
who had ye honour of being Bricklayer to the 
Honble. Society of Lincoln's inn trom the year of 
our Lord 1667 to the day of his death. He was 
studious in the mathematics, and wrote and 
published three books for Public Good; one 
entituled * Melliticivm Mensionis or The Marrow 
of Measuring,’ another of ‘ Mechanical Powers or 
The Mystery of Nature and Art Unvayled,’ the 
third * An Universal Mat! lic al Synopsis.’ He 
also translated into English * Directorivm Generale 
Uranometricum, and * Trigonometria Plana et 
Spherica, Linearis et Logarithmic a and some 
other tracts which he designed to have printed if 
Death had not prevented him. He died the 26th 
day of July, a.p. 1701, aged 56 years and upwards. 
le also gave Five pounds to the poor of this 
parish.’ 

A truly learned “ bricklayer”! Surely at 
least a clerk of the works 

From 1784 to 1850 bricks were subject to 
special taxation. In the early part of the 
last reign machinery was introduced for the 

K. B. 


making: of bricks. 
Upton. 


ANTHONY Fortescuk (9"" 8S. vii. 327, 435 ; 
the Winchester 
scholar from Lordington, was a younger 
brother of Katherine Pole. He was a legatee 
under his mother’s will in 1570, and the 
following year Mary Cufawde appointed him 


|(“my brother Jeffery Poole”) one of the over- 


seers of her will. Henry Henslowe, of Boar- 
hunt, was the second son of Ralph ‘Henslowe 
(will of Emmott Henslowe, 1551, P.C.C. 
14 Bucke). “Stephen Hensloe” was _ pro- 
bably Ralph’s nephew, for his brothers John 
and Peter had each a son of that name (2zd.). 
John Fortescue evidently married his mother’s 
stepdaughter (will of Henry Henslowe, 1598, 
P.C.C. 23 Kidd). 

It should not be forgotten that the two 
families of Pole and Fortescue were closely 
connected, and a few notes thereon may be 
of assistance. 

The act of attainder which condemned Sir 
Adrian Fortescue included the Countess of 
Salisbury, Cardinal Pole, and Sir Thomas 
Pole. 

Sir Adrian Fortescue’s first wife was second 
cousin of the Countess of Salisbury (Burke's 

‘Extinct Peerage,’ third edition, 388, 390). 

Sir Anthony Windsor, a younger brother 
ot Andrews, first Lord Windsor, lived at 


* Lipscomb, in the * History of Bucks,’ gives the 
name as JVenterus Mandey. Another curious 
epitaph in connexion with brickmaking is to be 
found in Farnham Royal churchyard, on a tomb 
to one Dodd. 
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Harting, and was a neighbour and personal | son of Sir Thomas Knyvet, by his wife 
friend of the Pole family at Lordington. He} Muriel Howard (Banks's ‘ Baronia Angl. 
was connected by marriage with Anne Rede,| Cone.,’ i. 158). Sir Henry Knyvet’s aunt, 
the second wife of Sir Adrian and mother of | Elizabeth Howard, was wife of Thomas 
Anthony Fortescue; his grandfather Myles} Boleyn, first cousin of Sir Adrian Fortescue 
Windsor married Johan Green, whose sister | (Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ fourth edition, i. 77); 
Katherine Green was the second wife of Sir| his uncle Edmund Howard married Dorothy 
Edmund Rede, of Borstall (//erald and Genea- | Troyes (cbid., i. 80), aunt of Clare Pound, the 
logist, i. 211 et seg.). Sir Anthony Windsor | first wife of Ralph Henslowe (will of Thomas 
married the daughter and heiress of Con-| Troyes, 1508, P.C.C. 9 Bennett) ; his second 
stance, the last of the Husseys of Harting.| cousin. Thomas, Lord Wentworth, married 
This Constance in 1526, being then the wife! Margaret, daughter of Sir Adrian Fortescue 
of Sir Roger Lewknor (and stepmother of | (‘ Vis. Essex,’ Harl. Soc., 111-12, 314) ; and his 
Jane Lewknor, the wife of Sir Arthur Pole), | first cousin’s eldest son, Sir Thomas Knyvet, 
—— Reginald Pole to the living of! the unsuccessful claimant of the barony of 
larting | Berners, married Muriel, daughter of Sir 

“April 10, 1526. Reginald Pole, clerk, admitted | Thomas Parry (Banks's ‘ Extinct Baronage,’ 
to the Rectory of Harting, Chichester Diocese,| ii, 51 ped.). On her mother’s side Jane 
vacant by resignation of William Gibson, last rector;| Lewknor was first cousin of Sir Anthony 
patron, Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, acting a8| Wingfield, whose son Sir Robert Wingfield 


commissary for Sir Roger Lewknor and Lady 
Constance his wife, patrons of the church for this married Cicely entworth, daughter of 


turn.” —Register of Bishop Robt. Sherburn, p. 52. Anthony Fortescue’s stepsister (‘ Vis. Hunt- 
Reginal 1 Pole is dese ribed as rector of Harting ingdon,’ Cam. Soc., 126-7). 

in ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ 1535 (Gordon's ‘ His- Warblington Castle and Manor, some 
tory of Harting,’ 50). three or four miles south-west of Lord- 


Anne Rede’s mother, who was a daughter | ington, sometime belonging to the Duke 
of Nicholas Warham of Malsanger, was first of Clarence (‘ Materials for History of 
cousin of Anne (daughter of Hugh Warham),| Henry VIL.’ i. 45), were inherited by the 
the wife of Sir Anthony St. Leger (Berry's | Countess of Salisbury, and used by her as 
‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 252), who in 1553, a residence after the death of her husband, 
in conjunction with Sir Geoffrey Pole, was| Sir Richard Pole. Here the countess was 
keeper of the manor and park ‘of Slindon,| arrested in 1538, prior to her imprison- 
co. Sussex, a few miles east of Lordington ment in the Tower and her execution in 
(‘Castles and Manors of Western Sussex,’ | 1541 (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ sub * Margaret Pole’). 
202). Sir Warham St. Leger, son of Sir! Shortly afterwards this castleand manor were 
Anthony, married Ursula Nevill, niece of | in the possession of Sir Richard Cotton, who 
Jane, wife of Sir Henry Pole, Lord Montague | died here in 1556 (Longeroft’s ‘ Hundred of 
(Swallow's ‘ De Nova Villa,’ 237). Josmere,’ 330). One of the trustees under 

Margaret Pole, daughter of Sir Geoffrey | his will was Nicholas Dering, of Stansted 
and sister-in-law of the conspirator, married | (will of Sir Richard Cotton, 1556, P.C.C. 23 
Walter, son of the second Lord Windsor by | Ketchyn), whose eldest son, Thomas Dering, 
his wife Margaret, daughter of William! had married Sir Richard Cotton's niece 
Samborne, of Southcote, co. Berks. Margaret | (Wotion’s ‘ Baronetage, iii. 612) ; her nephew, 
Samborne was related to Sir Adrian Fortes- | George Cotton, married Mary Bromley, niece 
cue, inasmuch as their respective grand-|of Sir Thomas Bromley (iid.). Nicholas 
mothers were stepsisters, daughters of Thomas, | Dering’s mother was first cousin of Sir 
Lord Hoo (Genealogist, xiii. 150). Anne, | Geoffrey Pole’s wife (7//d., iii. 608, and Berry's 
sister of the second Lord Windsor, was the ‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 219); his wife Eliza- 
wife of Roger Corbet, of Morton, co. Salop| beth, daughter of Sir Henry Owen, was niece 
(Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ fourth edition, iv. 71-4),| of Sir George West, who married Elizabeth 
whose first cousin Jane, daughter of Sir| Morton, sister (Berry’s ‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 
Thomas Lacon, was mother of Sir Thomas | 200)or niece(Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ fourth edition, 
Bromley (*Vis. Shropshire, Harl. Soc., 78, | vi. 186) of Sir Robert Morton, the husband of 
136, 307). |} Anne Rede’s aunt, Jane Warham (Berry’s 

The before-mentioned Jane Lewknor was|‘ Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 252). Stansted, the 
twice married, and by her first husband, Sir | residence of Nicholas Dering in 1556 (Genea- 


Christopher Pickering, had an only daughter | /ogist, N.S... xiv. 204), adjoined Lordington, 
Anne (‘ Vis. Suffolk, 1561, Howard edition, | and, with the neighbouring manor of West- 
ii. 268). This Anne, stepdaughter of Sir | bourne, was the property of Henry Fitzalan, 
Arthur Pole, married Sir Henry Knyvet,| Earl of Arundel (‘Castles and Mansions of 
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W. Sussex,’ 225). In 1562 Westbourne and | pushing with poles set against their shoulders. 
other estates in the neighbourhood were | There was a mast with a large square sail. 


conveyed by the Earl of Arundel to Thomas 
Bromley and two other trustees to the use of 
his son-in-law Lord Lumley and his heirs ; 
subsequently the earl appointed Sir Thomas 
Bromley overseer of his will (Longcroft’s 
‘Hundred of Bosmere,’ 248). 

According to Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset,’ 
Anthony Fortescue was presented to the 
living of Symondsbury by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1562, possibly through the influence of his 
mother, Lady Parry, then a widow, and one 
of the Ladies of the Privy Chamber. Is there 
any proof that he held the living subsequent 
to the month of October in that year, when 
the conspirator was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower? The registrar of the diocese 
of Bristol has no records of any institations 
prior to 1619, and no information on this 
point can be gathered from the Symondsbury 
church registers or parish records. 

The conspirator is frequently styled Sir 
Anthony Fortescue. Does this indicate a 
knight or a cleric ? AF. T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Cann OFFIce S. viii. 304, 371).—Ogilby’s 
‘Book of the Roads,’ 1675, gives this as 
“Cannon’s Office, a noted house,” on the way 
from “Welshpool to Carnarvon.” It was in 
my youthful days better known as a busy 


coach and posting house on the Aberystwyth | 


road. It is still a comfortable inn, well 
frequented by fishermen and quiet travellers. 
Three years ago, when I was last there, the 
host and hostess together counted some- 
thing over a hundred and_ sixty years. 
“ Office” was a word frequently applied to a 
place of public entertainment, as was also 
“booth”; e., “ Foster’s booth,” on Watling 
Street, between Weedon and Towcester. 
“Cannon,” I think there is little reason to 
doubt, was the name of a man who estab- 
lished or kept the “office.” The locality is 
very ancient, and there is a tradition that a 
religious house once occupied the site of the 
inn. St. Cadfan is said to have founded the 
church in the village of Llangadfan, a mile 
below. The parish is certainly named after 
him and the church dedicated to him. In 
the garden of the inn is a large prehistoric 
tumulus. W. H. Duienan. 
Walsall. 


“ Keet” (98. vii. 65).—Trade on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio was formerly carried on by 
keelboats. These were long and narrow, 
sharp at bow and stern, a building in the 
middle, and a walking board on each gun- 
wale. The crew walked from bow to stern, 


Sometimes the only way of advancing against 
the deep and rapid Mississippi was to warp 
by lines fastened to trees. As steamboats were 
improved they gradually got all the trade on 
the lower rivers. But on the Upper Ohio 
and tributaries keelboats were used in summer 
until about 1870. Railways took away this 
trade. On these waters the boats were always 
towed by horses, a line, sometimes as much 
as one hundred yards long, being fastened 
to the top of the mast. Coal is now taken 
south by flats and barges whenever the rivers 
are high. The ‘‘empties” are brought back 
by towboats. O. H. DARLINGTON. 
Pittsburg. 


“ PARVER ALLEY” §. viii. 325).—Is 
Mr. Hussey really serious when he refers 
to “the centre aisle of the church”? No 
church possesses a centre aisle, although the 
majority have central passages. An aisle, 
alley, or allye (derived, of course, from the 
Latin word ala, a wing) must be at the side 
of a church, never in its centre. In England 
we accept the word * parvise”” as meaning a 
room built immediately over a church porch. 
In France, I believe, it signifies all the open 
space round about cathedrals and churches. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ ALEWIVES” (9 $. vii. 406; viii. 250).—I 
was surprised to find in looking into the 


|*H.E.D.’ that there was only reference to 
| American usage of “alewife,” as I had long 


assumed that it was brought into America 
by the Pilgrim forefathers. On referring to 
Couch’s and Day’s works on British fishes, it 
may be seen that both authors refer to “ale- 
wife” as one of the popular names of the 
“allis shad.” As to the etymology, I have 
believed that it was corrupted from the 
etymon of “allice,” perhaps an accommo- 
dative form. For example, “John Josselyn, 
Gent.,” in 1675, said that “the Alewzfe is like 
a Herrin, but has a bigger belly ; therefore 
called an Alewife.” Still earlier, it appears 
that “shad” and “allice” were used as inter- 
changeable terms ; thus Thomas Morton in 
1632 in his ‘ New English Canaan’ remarked, 
“ There is a Fish (by some called Shadds, by 
some Allizes) that, at the spring of the yeare, 
pass up the rivers to spaune in the ponds,” 
&e. A number of other old authorities might 
be adduced. 

The Indian name of the alewife (in plural 
form) was aumsuog (Roger Williams) or 
umpsauges (Stiles). So far as known, the 
originator of the idea that alewife was 
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derived from an imaginary Indian word 
aloof, signifying a bony fish, was Jerome 
V.C. ‘Smith, an entirely untrustworthy writer. 

Many others, nevertheless, have acce pted 
that etymology, and among them Dr. Murray, 
but with a cautionary reservation (“Corrupted 
from 17th ec. aloofe, taken by some to be 
an American-Indian name; according to 
others a literal error for Fr. a/ose, a shad. 
Further investigation is required”). Dr. 
Murray quotes “1678, Winthrop in Phil. 
Trans. xii. 1066.” Winthrop (p. 1065, not 
1066) has remarked that “ Maiz” is “ planted 
between the middle of Warch and the begin- 
ning of June,” and that “some of the Indians 
take the time of the coming up of a Fish, 
called Aloofes, into the Rivers, which occurs 
at the same season.” Now, aloofes must be 
simply the result of a typogr raphical error for 
aloose, the compositor having taken the old- 

fashioned median s for an /, or carelessly used 
the metal / for the old s. “Alose is quoted in 
the ‘H.E.D.’ from Percival (1591) and Ray 
(1674), and allowes from Venner (1620) under 

ose. 

Your correspondent interested in the impor- 
tation from Nova Scotia may be informed 
= a local name for the fish in that colony 

“ gaspereau,” but alewz/e is the trade name. 
Tt is a very abundant anadromous fish 
along the American Atlantic seaboard. The 
scientific name is Clupea (or Pomolobus) 
pseudoharengus. 

Cannot some reader of ‘N. & . tell about 
the present use of alewife in England? 

TueEo. GILL. 

Cosmos Club, Washington, U.S. 


Capt. GorDON AND THE LANCASTER GUNS 
AT SEBASTOPOL viii. 385).—The Alex 
ander Gordon here referred to was my cousin 
Capt. A. Gordon, R.A., of Pitlurg, Parkhill, 
&c., Aberdeenshire. He was in command of 
the guns mounted in “Gordon's Battery” 
7 his cousin Sir William Gordon, R.E., of 

Mauldsley Castle and “ye ald, Lanark- 
shire. Sir William (then Col. Gordon) had 
just moved out of the battery, the better to 
see the effect of the guns, when a huge shell 
fell on poor Alec’s head and blew his body to 
pieces. J. G. R. Fortone, Major-General. 


Destruction oF HistortcaL DocuMENTs 
(9 S$. viii. 339).— The extract from the article 
entitled ‘Catholic Antiquities of Bosham,’ 

quoted from the August number of the 

Month, i is inaccurate in many particulars, for 
(1) The parish registers were not destroyed. 
They are still in existence and in excellent 
preservation. (2) Kearvell did not destroy 
the papers through ignorance. His regret- 


table act was due to a sudden fit of temper 
after a good deal of provocation. “Ira furor 
brevis est.” (3) This did not happen when 
Mr. How was vicar; and (4) the writer's 
imagination is very lively, for it is not 
exactly known what papers were burnt, 
though his conjecture may be near the truth. 
His statements are somewhat too positive. 
Francis A. Harnes, M.A. 


Bosham, Chichester. 


“Quarter” or Corn (9 8. v. 456; vi. 
32, 253, 310, 410).—At the last reference Mr. 
NICHOLSON says that in only one table of 
measures has he found any mention of the 
chaldron as a corn measure, viz., Hylles’s 
‘Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke (1600), wherein 
“8 bushels make 1 quarter, 4 4 quarters 1 
chalder.” I cite the following :- 

** Quarter In Measure, the quantity of eight 
Bushels or the fourth part of a Chaldron.”—‘ Die- 
tionarium Anglo-Britannicum; or, A General 
English Dictionary,” by John Kersey, second 
edition, London, 1715. 

“¢C haldron, Chaudron—Bushels 32, of corn: 36 of 
coals.” —‘ Arithmetic,’ by Solomon Lowe, London, 
17 49, p- ‘116. 

‘** Dry Measure, called also Corn Measure. 

4 Bushels = 1 Coomb or Sack. 
2 Coombs = | Quarter. 
4 Quarters 1 Chalder.” 

“Chaldron or Chaudron—Bolls; 16 of Corn; 
Bushels, 32 of Corn ; 36 of Coals.”—‘ A New Intro- 
duction to the Mathematicks,’ by Donn, 
of Biddeford, London, 1758, pp. 74, 8 

“(. Wherein does London differ from other 
plac : s in England in the Coal Measure? 

In London 36 Bushe sls make a Chaldron ; but 
in ait other places 32 Bushels make a C haldron.” 

‘The Schoolmaster’s Assistant,’ by Thomas Dil- 
worth, twentieth edition, 1780, p. 18. 

It appears that, at al] events, some persons 
were taught, 158 years after the date of 
Hylles’s “Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke,’ that 
four quarters made one chaldron of corn. 
RoBert PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Royat Procress or IIL. (9 5 
viii. “eatin ay | s ‘History of England,’ 
iv. XXi. F. R. 

Castle Pollard, estmeath. 


WEARING THE Hat IN THE RoYAL PRESENCE 
vii. 148, 338, 391 ; S. viii. 368).—- 

“Sir John Pakington on 5 April, 1529, had an 
extraordinary grant from the king—namely, that 
he might wear his hat in his presence and in the 
presence of his successors, ‘or of any other persons 
whatsoever, and not to be uncovered on any 
occasion or cause whatsoever against his will and 
good liking.’ ”—-* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xliii. 88. 


“Sir John Skuish (or Skewes) in 1514 had the 
privilege of wearing his hat in the king’s presence. 


Thid., lii 
The rarity, or perhaps discontinuance, of 
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the grant in the reign of Elizabeth is noted 
by Sir John Harington in his ‘Treatise on 
Playe’ (published in ‘ Nuge Antique,’ ii. 15, 
ed. 1779): “Yt hath been a favor (thoughe 
now not common) to geue a pardon of the 
cap, viz., to stand coverd.” With regard to 
the Kingsale peerage the following occurs 
under date 27 June, 1720, in Salmon’s ‘Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ ed. 1733: “The Lord Kin- 
sale was presented to the King [George [.] 
by the Duke of Grafton, and asserted the 
ancient Right of his Family, of being covered 
in his Majesty’s Presence.” This nobleman, 
according to Burke, who notices the incident, 
was Gerald, the twenty-fourth baron. 
F. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Str Watrer Scorr: “Miss Katres” (9% 
S. viii. 403).—The previous word in the sen- 
tence, “ pismires,” gives the clue to Davie 
Deans’s meaning. He refers to mosquitos, 
which word is still pronounced “ miskaties” 
by the country people in Scotland. 

A. & C. Brack. 

{Similar replies acknowledged. The “ Edin- 
burgh ” Waverley, now being published, also ex- 
plains this in the glossary. ] 


Larks Fretp: Barons Down (9% viii. | 
264, 372).—Inasmuch as ‘ N. & Q.’ will become | 
authoritative to future generations, please 
correct an obvious misprint. “ Nexex” should 
read reren, our vernacular for rushes. We 
often duplicate the old plural, and now say | 
rerens. F. T. | 


Monsicnor Erskine (9 viii. 385).— | 
Monsignor Charles Erskine was born in Rome 
13 Feb., 1743, and was a cadet of the family 
of the Earl of Kerrie, now Mar and Kellie. 
He was a son of Colin Erskine, whose father 
was Sir Alexander Erskine, second baronet, 
of Cambo, married to Lady Anne Erskine, 
the elder daughter of the third Earl of Kellie. 
He was made by Pius VI. successively Con- 
sistorial Advocate, Canon of St. Peter's, 
Domestic Prelate, and Uditore. He was 
diplomatic agent of Pius VI. in London at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and cele- 
brated the obsequies of Pius VI. at St. Patrick’s 
Church there in 1799 with great solemnity, 
in the presence of all the foreign ambassa- 
dors; and a large number of the French 
bishops at that time in exile assisted at the 
ceremony, together with many of the English 
aristocracy, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
He was created a Cardinal Deacon in 1801 by 
Pius VIT., of Sta. Maria in Campitelli, a title 
previously held by the Cardinal Duke of 
York. When Rome was taken by the French 


Erskine was deported to Paris, and died there 
in March, 1811, the same day on which was 
born Napoleon’s son, the so-called King of 
Rome. Erskine was buried in the Panthéon 
at Paris, where an inscription on granite 
marks his grave. ; 
Hartwett D. Grissett, F.S.A. 
Cardinal Charles Erskine was the son of 
Colin Erskine and grandson of Sir Charles 
Erskine, of the county Fife. Colin was an 
artist at Rome, and married an Italian lady. 
Charles was born about 1743, was educated 
at the English College at Rome, and acted as 
a kind of legate in London, where the Pope, 
on the conclusion of the Concordat with 
France, deputed him to require the resigna- 
tion of the émigré bishops. He is described 
as a good scholar, an excellent talker, and a 
patriotic Briton. Apparently on his way 
back to Rome he visited Paris in 1802, where 
I believe he died in 1811. J. G. ALGER. 
Paris. 


NATIONAL COVENANT OF 1638 S._ viii- 
385).—This document appears in full in 
Rushworth’s ‘Historical Collections,’ the 
second part, p. 734. Rushworth is to be 
found in all good libraries, and therefore 
M. N. G. can have no difficulty in obtaining 


| the original words. The document occupies 


exactly seven pages folio, and is entitled 
“The Confession of Faith of the Kirk of Scot/and, 
subscribed at first by the King’s Majesty and his 


| Household in the Year of God 1580; thereafter by 


Persons of all Ranks in the Year 1581, by Ordinance 
of the Lords of the Secret Council, and Acts of the 
General Assembly ; subscribed again by all sorts of 
Persons, in the Year 159, by a new Ordinance of 


| Council, at the desire of the General Assembly ; 


with a General Band for maintenance of the True 
Religion, and the King’s Person, and now subscribed 
in the Year 1638, by us Noblemen, Barons, Gentle- 
men, Burgesses, Ministers, and Commons under 
subscribing; together with our Resolution and 
Promises for the Cases after specified, to maintain 
the said True Religion, and the King’s Majesty, 
according to the Confession aforesaid, and Acts of 
Parliament ; the Tenure whereof here followeth.” 

Sir Walter Scott in ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ chap. xli., describes the excitement 
raised by this document as intense ; it was 
“sworn to by hundreds, thousands, and hundreds 
of thousands, of every age and description, vowing, 
with uplifted hands and weeping eyes, that with 
the Divine assistance, they would dedicate life and 
fortune to maintain the object of their solemn 
engagement.” 

Ricup. WELForD. 

I have a copy of the “Fac-Simile of the 
National Covenant of Scotland, in its Original 
Form, with the Autographs of the principal 
leading Personages, Fr. Schenck, Lith., 
Edinburgh (entered Stationers’ Hall).” It 
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contains no hint of the publisher, but was 
probably bought in Glasgow or Edinburgh 

many years ago. I shall be happy to let 
M. N. G. look at this, if he is unable to 
procure a copy. E. MEIN. 
Sandford, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


This Covenant consists of three parts. 
The first and third parts are set out in 
Masson's * Life of Milton,’ vol. ie edition of 
1881, pp. 728-82. The second part, according 
to Masson, consists only of recitals of certain 
Scottish statutes by reference. 


“Treenan "=Fic Tree (9 8. viii. 344).— 
The question is answered almost precisely in 
* Encyclopedia Biblica,’ s.v. ‘ Fig Tree.” 
C. Warp. 


THURLOW AND THE DUKE OF GRAFTON 
(9 S. viii. 405).— According to Charles 
Butlers ‘Reminiscences’ (1824, vol. i. 
pp. 188-90), Thurlow’s celebri ated reply to 
the Duke of Grafton was made “during the 
inquiry into Lord Sandwic h’s administration 
of Greenwich Hospital.” This inquiry, which 
was made on the motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, lasted from March to June, 1779 
(‘ Parl. Hist.,’ xx. 484). G. F. R. B. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Care of Books. By John Willis Clark, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
THovucn appealing naturally and necessarily to 
bibliophiles, and destined to find a home on the 
shelves of every place entitled to be called a 
library, this book of the Registrar of the University 
of Cambridge is wholly unlike almost anything in 
the department of bibliography. With that now 
popular branch of knowledge, indeed, Mr. Clark 
disclaims any connexion or concern. Bibliography 
will, he says in his opening pages, be ‘* wholly 
excluded.” | Books are, from his point of view, 
“simply things to be taken care of,” and their 
external features even concern him “ only so far as 
they modify the methods adopted for arrangement 
and preservation.” The title adopted is brief and 
adequate. The scope of the book might, however, 
have been more adequately defined had it been 
expanded. ‘Books: their Housing, Arrangement, 
and Preservation,’ would commend itself to us, 
though the exception we take, if regarded as such, 
is frivolous. At any rate, the volume is welcome, 
and constitutes a chapter in our knowledge con- 
cerning libraries and their contents deeply interest- 
ing and in its way unique. wr laim as he may 
the adjective “* bibliographical,” th. author cannot 
prevent its application. A <= written concern 
ing books must necessarily be bibliographical, and 
in portions of his volume—when, for instance, he 
deals with chained books—our latest bibliographer 
is on ground previously occupied by the late William 
Blades. It was while writing his ‘ Architectural 


notion arose that the study of the customs affecting 
monastic libraries might prove remunerative. In 
the Rede Lecture of June, 1894, he attempted a 
reconstruction of the monastic library, and showed 
the value of illuminated MSS. as depicting the life 
of a medieval scholar and scribe. As Sandars 
Lecturer on Bibliography he developed the subject 
in 1900 so as to include the libraries of Greece and 
Rome. Since that time he has, in the course of 
travels undertaken for the purpose, gone further 
into various libraries, making himself careful 
measurements, accompanied in many instances by 
sketches, and invoking successfully the co-operation 
of numerous librarians at home and abroad. The 
result is a work creditable in all mab hs ts to the 
writer and in many respects to the publishers, and 
claiming the homage of book- eens throughout 
the world. It is brilliantly illustrated, and 
many of the designs, those especially from illumi- 
nated manuscripts, are of great beauty and interest. 
If we have reluctantly to hint at censure, in which 
the author is no wise involved, we would declare 
that the book is, for its size, marvellously heavy, 
suggesting the use of the ap Nliances for perusal in 
vogue in medieval times, and that the most careful 
treatment of the volume scarcely precludes the risk 
of plates or pages becoming detached from the 
remainder. 

It is, of course, superfluous in the case of readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to draw attention to the fact that the 
earliest documents, so soon as perishable records 
were substituted for stone, were altogether unlikethe 
books of to-day, and that the receptacles for hold- 
ing them were no less unlike our present shelves. 
When we reach classic times, and, indeed, almost 
until the use of printing, books were in rolls, and 
the pious scribe, at the end of his long labour, not 
sel ion wrote “ Explicit. Laus Deo.” The earliest 
library which Mr. Clark presents consists of the 
record rooms discovered by Layard, and depicted 
in his ‘Nineveh and its Reygiains.’ These are 
in the palace of Assur-bani-pal. This involves 
a sonpestalile antiquity, and Dr. Wallis Budge 
is disposed to think that the bilingual lists which 
that monarch had drawn up for his library in 
Nineveh were intended for the use of students. 
In well-known passages in the epitome of the first 
book of the *‘ Deipnosophists’ of Athenzeus we hear 
of extensive libraries six centuries before our era 
in the possession of Polycrates. tyrant of Samos, 
and Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, the latter, 
accurding to Aulus Gellius, accessible to all who 
cared to use it. From the same quarter we hear 
of the possession of considerable libraries by Euri- 
pides the poet and Aristotle the philosopher 

In * The Frogs’ of -Eschylus refers 
to the books of Euripides, and Xenophon speaks of 
the number of books in the possession of Euthy- 
demus, a follower of Socrates. The passage in 
Aristophanes is as follows 


Emorye Kar Eros, arr’ €s Tov orabpiv 
av ths, Ta Taw, yv Kn¢ 3 
Bas ov Ta BiBrias 


and its authority is not undisputed. Evidence, 
however, as to how books were cared for in Greece 
during the golden period is not to be had, and even 
concerning the libraries at Alexandria and that at 
Pergamon: little is known, though Mr. Clark gives 


History of the University of Cambridge’ that the | a plan of the rooms at Pergamon supposed to have 
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been appropriated to the library. Books could 
occasionally be borrowed from libraries. Our autho- 
rity for this is again Aulus Gellius. Before the 
empire libraries were built. Lucullus had a fine 
collection of books, which seem to have been as 
much at the disposition of his friends as was in 
long subsequent times that of Grolier. 

At this period we awake to the fact that the} 
matter we discuss occupies only twenty pages in a 
volume of over three hundred, and we have to 
arrest progress without having given our readers 
a taste of the good things they have a chance to 
enjoy. In dealing with the libraries of medi- 
zval monarchs and institutions Mr. Clark is at 
his best, and the designs of the libraries of the 
Vatican, the Escurial, and the great editices eccle- 
siastic and collegiate, are of unending interest 
and value. We cannot attempt to convey a faint 
idea of the value of the text and the illustrations, 
and only resign ourselves to the thought of our 
powerlessness by the reflection that book-owners 
will soon count this among their treasures, and 
will be able to gloat over it at leisure. Under 
these circumstances the less we attempt to describe 
the greater may possibly be our claim on their 
gratitude. 

The Works of Thomas Kyd. Edited by Frederick 

G. Boas, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A COLLECTED edition of the works of Kyd, edited 
from the original texts, is a welcome addition to 


said was printed in 1605, and contains, Mr. Boas 
holds, internal evidence of having been written in 
the seventeenth century, or from five to ten years 
after the date generally accepted as that of the 
= ath of Kyd. Not quite conclusive is in every 
ase the internal evidence advanced. Hieronimo’s 


referenc es to his jubilee, L. i. 25 ¢¢ sey., may be due 


to the jubilee of 1600. It is not inconceivable that 
they ‘oe another origin. We agree with Mr. 
Boas that the assumption that they are an inter- 
polation is purely arbitrary. The frequent jests 
about the small stature of leronimo can scarcely be 
justified by the appropriation of the play by the 
Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars. There is 
ingenuity in the supposition, and the reference to 
the Induction to * The Malcontent’ ishappy. When 
we read the well-known lines addressed to leronimo 


| by Balthezer, 


our pre-Shakespearian literature. The plays with | 


which, on evidence more or less convine ha Kyd is 
credited have long been accessible to the student. 
It is, however, satisfactory to possess them in a 
single volume, togethe rwith the other works which 
may be asc ribed to him, and with such biographical 
particulars concerning his education and his asso- 
ciation with his fellow-dramatists as survive. 
Little exact information is current concerning him, 
and of the plays contained in the present volume 
two only are provedly his. ‘The Speniah Tragedie ; 
or, Hieronimo is Mad Againe, containing the 
lamentable end of Don Horatio and Belimpe ria, 


Thou ynch of Spaine ; 

Thou man, from thy hose downe ward, scarse so 
much ; 

Thou very little longer than thy beard, 

Speake not such big words, &c., 

it is difficult to conceive why, unless some actor 

known to be of more diminutive stature than his 

fellows was indicated, they are applied to leronimo 

alone. If all the parts were played by children the 

insults lose their significance. Is anything a 

concerning the stature of Ieronimo? If, as has 

been supposed, Ben Jonson was the original Hiero- 

nimo ot ‘The Spanish Tragedie,’ such a reason 

could not have been advanced. 

Many plays have, with little apparent justitica- 
tion, been ascribed to Kyd. Malone believed him 
to have a hand in the first ‘Taming of a Shrew’ 
and in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and Mr. Fleay would 
assign him ‘Arden of Feversham,’ a theory which has 
found little favour, but in support of which much 


| may be advanced. A good deal of attention has 


with the pitifull death of Hieronimo,’ is men- | 


tioned as Kyd’ s in Heywood’s ‘ Apology for 
Actors,’ and * Pompey the Great, his faire Cor- 
neliaes Tragedie,’ is said on the title- page of the 
edition of 1595 to ‘written in French by that 
excellent Poet Ro: Garnier ; and translated into 
English by Thoma Kid. ‘The Tra; gedye of Soly- 
man and Perseda’ rests on internal evidence, 
which, Soe, strong, is not absolutely conc lusive. 
Hawkins, in ‘The Origin of the British Drama,’ 
conjectures it to be one of the dramas of Kyd, but 
it is, in fact, anonymous, is not in the original 
divided into scenes, and is said by Langbaine not 
to have been acted. There remains *The First 
Part of leronimo, and the Life and Death of Don 
Andrea.’ Opinions concerning the authorship of 
this differ. mx Sidney Lee, in his life of Thomas 

‘yd (‘D.N.B.’), holds that there is adequate 
internal evidence for assigning it to the same pen 
to which we owe * The Spanish Tragedie.’? On the 
other hand, Mr. Boas deprives Kyd of the author- 
ship of this’ piece. That a fore part to ‘ The Spanish 
Tragedie,’ presumably by Kyd, was in existence in 
152 is helt i probable. That the piece is preserved 
in ‘The First Part of leronimo’ of 1605 meets with 
an “unqualified negative.” To the popularity of 
‘The Spanish Tragedie’ is ascribed the appearance of 
the anonymous work in question, which it has been 


| 


been, however, accorded the notion that he was 
the first to dramatize the story of Hamlet. This 
first Hamlet, or, as Prof. Boas calls it, the 
“Ur-Hamlet,” is attributed to Kyd. Kyd, i 
may safely be assumed, was the subject of a 
satirical attac k by Thomas Nash in his prefatory 
epistle to ‘Menaphon,’ when he says, “If you 
entreate him faire on a frostie morning he will 
affoord you whole /am/ets, I should say ‘handfuls 
of tragical speeches.” These things have been the 
subject of much debate during recent days, and we 
can but refer our readers to the introduction of 
Prof. Boas. We are not prepared to accept the 
estimate of Kyd that the professor advances, but 
we are glad to have his works in a handsome and 
se holarly edition. Kyd’s name frequently rises - 
dealing with the literature of Tudor times, and 
association with Marlowe in the charge of ahah 
attracts special attention to him. The documents 
connected with this are included in this edition, as 
are Kyd’s translation from Tasso and his tract on 
‘The Murder of John Brewen.’ Matter of great 
interest as illustrating Kyd’s work is given in the 
appendices. The introduction and notes are excel- 
lent, and have separate indexes. A close study 
has been made of the ‘ Cornelie’ of Nn a flat 
imitation of Seneca, which is, if possible, flatter in 
the rendering of Kyd. Prof. Boas has done a piece 
of scholarly work. There are a few other Tudor 
dramatists that call for similar treatment. Did 
Balzac get the name “la Belle Impé ria’ > from the 
same source as ‘ The Spanish Tragedie’? 
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Barnaby Rudee. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
Tuese volumes begin apparently a new and desir- 
able edition of the works of Dickens, to be called 
the “‘ Rochester Edition.” When the writings of a 
classic, such as Dickens must now be considered, 
pass out of the copyright stage and become subject 
to general competition, some advance in typo- 
graphical attractions and comfort is to be expected. 
The masterpieces can scarcely be read under con- 
ditions pleasanter than are here realized. The 
type is excellent, the illustrations by Miss Beatrice 
Alcock reproduce faithfully the London of the 
epoch, and Mr. Kitton’s notes are few and ser 
viceable. Mr. Gissing supplies a discriminating 
preface, in which he uses terms of eulogy warmer 
f some respects than we might ourselves emp iloy. 
It enhances, however, the pleasure of the reader, 
and the book deserves heel that can be said about 
it. We fail to trace in Barnaby any suggestion 
of Madge Wildfire beyond the peacocks’ feathers 
which he wears, and we look upon the reformation 
of Mrs Varden as an antic ipation of the overflowing 
benevolence of the coming Christmas volumes. 
Women such as Mrs. Varden never improve. The 
characters generally are in Dickens’s best vein, and 
the description of the riot is admirable. What a 
character for stage presentation by “ Dicky” Suett 
would have been John Willet! It is a pity to find 
Dickens countenancing such heresies as “* bye” for 
by and “ from whence ” for whence, but his style is 
not now to be criticized afresh. 


By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 


Note s for a- Bibliography or Edward Fit-Ge rald. | 


By Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I. (Hollings.) 
In their original shape these notes for a biblio- 
graphy appeared, as our readers are aw are, in our 
columns (see %*° S. v. 201, 221, 241; vi. 61). With 
additions and with a reproduction of Charles Keene’s 
clever and characteristic back view of FitzGerald, 
they have been issued in book form. They do 
not claim finality. It is difficult, however, to 
exaggerate their interest for lovers of the poet, 
and they are, apart from any other claims upon 
attention, models of discriminating. appreciative, 
and pleasant criticism. No lover of FitzGerald will 
dream of being without this delightful volume. 


Edited by C. A. 
(Oxford, 


Goethe: Hermann und Dorothea. 
Buchheim and Emma 8. Buchheim. 
Clarendon Press.) 

We need only say that this edition reaches the 

level of its predecessors, which will be ample praise 

to those who know the late Prof. Buchheim’s 
editions of the German classics. Deeply do we 
regret that a life so industrious and so well spent 
in bringing the treasures of a great language and 
literature before us is finished, while we hope that 
his mantle of interpretation and scholarship may 
fall upon his daughter, who has finished this edition. 
There is a sympathetic sketch of Dr. Buchheim by 
Prof. Dowden. 


Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

Tats work of Mr. Cornish is the latest addition to 

that “Social England Series” which has already 


given us books such as Mr. 8. O. Addy’s excellent 

“Evolution of the English House’ and Mr. Inder- 
wick’s ‘The King’s Peace.’ It is written with 
much spirit, capitally illustrated, and constitutes 


agreeable reading. Quite optimistic is it as regards 


its treatment of chivalry, and it is to a certain 


extent a defence of that institution against the 
attacks of Freeman and other recent critics. As 
such it is welcome. One may not dismiss in a few 
glib phrases an institution such as chivalry; and 
while i is true that the time of the Crusades is one 
of the saddest and most sterile in history. when 
war was the breath of life and the shedding of 
blood the only occupation worthy of a gentleman, 
the romantic sentiment and refined idealism which 
sprang out of such a state of affairs have influenced 
greatly and beneficially our later civilization. Like 
all works on chivalry, the book owes much to the 
writings of Curne de Sainte Palaye, but it could 
not have a better source. It is a work to be kept 
near at hand for constant reference. 


Apropos of the discussion on ‘ Painted and En- 
graved Portraits,” begun by Mr. Mason 9 S. vii. 
341, and continued gen S. vii. 488, 470, 512: viii. 231, 
Mr. Dexcan, of the “ Britannia,” Whitefield, 
Govan, Glasgow, has sent us a singularly interest- 
ing and effective portrait of Scott, to which he 
alludes at the last reference. It is modelled from 
the Chantrey bust and “coloured” from the best 
existing portraits, and is very lifelike. 

Uxvsvan advantages are offered those who now 
subscribe to the admirable ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ of Dr. Joseph Wright. The preparation 
of the work has taken over a quarter of a century. 
Four of the six volumes have been printed, and the 
whole will be in the subscribers’ hands in 1905. 
Those anxious to understand the nature of this 
exemplary work and the terms on which it can now 


| be obtained should write to Prof. Joseph Wright, 


Langdale House, Park Town, Oxford. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WF cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
|} each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

M. Jacomr Hoop (“‘ Author Wanted ”). — Shall 
next week. 

A. E. (“* Phrase in Letter”).—This is certainly 
te 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ZUM for November 23 contains Articies on 
LADY SARAH LENNOX 
SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT 
POLICE, OMNIBUSEBS, and CARS, 
MISTRAL'S LIFE and WORK 


NEW NOVELS :— Marietta; Count Hannibal; In Spite of All; Love 
like a Gipsy; The Prophet of Berkeley Square; The Vid Know- 
ledge ; The Wealth of Mallerstang , Les Kuines en Fleurs 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
SHORT STORIES 
TWO ORIENTAL DICTIONARIES 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—tThe Foreign (Office; Dr. Conan Dosle on 
the War, Keprints ; The African society's Journal 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
NOTES from DUBLIN; MARIANA; The McKEE LIBRARY the 
ENGLISH ABBREVIATION for SAINT. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—The History of Physiology; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS:—Art for the Young; Messrs. Agnew's Gallery; John 
Constable, R.A. , Gossip 


MUSIC :—Ysaye-Recker-Busoni Recital ; Mr. Newman's Concert; Herr 
Kubelik’s Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHEN 4&UM for November 9 contains Articles on 
MR. RIDER HAGGARD a TRAVELLER 
The CARE of BOOKS. 
MR. GOSSE’S HYPOLYMPIA 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Sinner and the Problem ; For Love or Crown ; 
The Glowworm ; The Lover's Progress; Mr. Elliott, Reversed on 
Appeal; Mousmé;, Mariages d'Aujourd’hui ; Der Samariter 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The English Lakes; Richardson's Novels ; 
Doctor Thorne ; Index to the Debates; Keprints. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 


PROF. LIDDELL'S ‘CHAUCER’, BARING the FEET at WORSHIP, 
MKS. VINEK ELLIS; The ELLIS SALE. 


Also— 


LITERARY 

SCIENCE :-—American Ethnological Keports , Medica! Literature ; The 
Dumbuck Crannog ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week , Gossip. 

FIN® ARTS :—Monographs on Artists ; The Society of Medallists and 
Mr. Legros; The Chigi Botticelli ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—' Siegfried’ in English , Crystal Palace Concert; Miss Fanny 
Davies's Kecital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; The Theatre in France 
and England , Gossip 


The ATHEN.£UM for November 16 contains Articles on 


MR. LANG'S MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 

SARAH, DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH 

ENGLAND and FRANCE in the MEDITERRANEAN. 

A BOOK of REMINISCENCES. 

NEW NOVELS The Cavalier; Clementina; The Embarrassing 
Urphan ; Our Lady of Deliverance ; Gillette's Marriage ; The Lord 
of Life; The House on the Scar; Karbara West 

RECENT VERSE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

CHINA and SOUTH AFRICA. 

Ol IBRARY TABLE :—Memoir of Sir George Grey ; What's What; 

Kussell on Ireland; The Truth about the late Ameer ; 
— New Prayer Book ; Lord Kitchener ; The Sea; Reprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MK. FREDERICK WAKNE,; The ENGLISH for 
SAINT, The HARLEY PAPERS. ETYMOLOGY of “NARKK” 
A NEW BOOK by CHAKLES LAMB; SALE 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE —Kecent Publications; Dumbuck and Survivals ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ,; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :— The Study and Criticism of Italian Art; Miss Kate 
Greenaway ; Notes from Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC Promenade Concerts; Popular Concert; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week 

DRAMA :— Beyond Human Power’; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for November 2 contains Articles on 

DK. GARNETT'S ESSAYS. 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

FRANCIS and DOMINIC. 

SOME FRENCH VIEWS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

MK. ARCHER on our YOUNGER POETS. 

NEW NOVELS The Most Famous Loba; The Alien; The Potter and 
the Clay ; The Cankerworm, Angel; An Iil Wind; The Ambasaa- 
dor’s Adventure, Miss Pauncefort’s Peril; A Gallant Quaker ; 
Wheels within Wheels; The Marriage of Laurentia; Anne 
Scariett 

BOOKS of TRAVEL, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Aylwin;: A Ribbon of Iron; With Paget's 
Horse ; The Military Forces of the Crown; Boswell's Johnson; 
Cashel Byron's Profession ‘Travels round our Village; The 
Idier out of Doors; Dr. John Brown; The World's Delight ; 
Disraéli ; Public General Acts. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CANON CARTER of CLEWRR, ‘WAR NOTES’; A ua BOOK by 

CHARLES LAMB; PROF LIDDELL’ ‘CHAUCER ’ ALE. 


A1iso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammalian Eye ; 
Socicties ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS : —The International Society's Exhibition ; Gossip 

MUSIC Promenade Cencerts ; Pc pular Concert ; Concert ; 
Richter Concert; Gessip ; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA:— The Last of the Dandies’; ‘The Sentimentalist’; ‘The 
Likeness of the Night’; Gossip 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atuenzum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.(, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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CHIVALRY. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton, 
With numerous Plates. 4s. 6d, [ This day 


FIRST REVIEW.—" This is the sixth volume of an admirable library—the ‘Social England Series.’ Mr. Cornish 
reviews the institution and the age of chivairy with the mass of mediwval literature before him that has been brought to 
light since the days of Sir Walter Scott. Tae more interesting of the fourteen chapters in the volume are those on 
Knighthood, War, Tournaments, The Crusades, Literature, Military Orders, The Position of Women, The People, and The 
Merits and Faults of Chivalry. The book is one which the student of history will peruse with intense interest and profit. 
It is distinguished by scholarship, research, and thought.”— Scotsman, 


THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, 


Late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, 


This important work, which will be issued as a small demy 8vo volume of about 600 pages, with a Decorative Title- 
Page aad Bindiag by Miss Janet Robertson, will be READY VERY SHORTLY, price 7s. 6a. Also in leather bindings. 


A COUNTERPART OF ‘THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS.” | BREQWULF, AND THE FIGHT 
The LABYRINTH of the WORLD AT FINNSBURGH. 


~~ 


. 


and the PARADISH of the HBART By J. A. : 
COMENIUS. Translated by Count LUTZOW. 6s. A Prose Translation. 
“The translation is conspicuous for its accuracy. It is By J. R, CLARK HALL, M.A. Ph.D. 


written in excellent style, and the proverbial expressions 12 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
with which it abounds give vigour to the narrative.”— ‘** His careful introduction, notes, and archwological illus- 
Atheneum. ‘* A masterpiece of Bohemian literature. Count | trations are all real helps. The translation itself represents 
Liitzow has done good service in introducing to the English | the original better than either that of Messrs. Morris and 
public a remarkable book.” —Guardian. Wyatt, or that of Prof, Karle.”—Academy. 


A Comprehensive Description, Social, Religious, and Ethnographical. 
By BUDGETT MEAKIN, late Editor of Times of Morocco, 
Very fully illustrated and Indexed. 


Forming the Concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin's Trilogy on Morocco, Vol. I. being devoted to The MOORISH 
EMPIRE, and Vol. II. to The LAND of the MOORS. Each lis. 

“It is encyclopedic and invaluable. Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. ** Admiranly lucid and concise.’""—Bookman, *‘At once a generous and important contribution.”—Atheneum, 
* An admirable account...... Fascinating pages.” — Westminster Gazette. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


By Col. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE, 
THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES, each 7s. 6d. 
Each fully Indexed under (1) Catchwords, (2) Subjects, (3) Authors. 


3. FOREIGN QUOTATIONS (French and Italian). Texts and Translations. 
572 pages. 


2. CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. Texts and Translations. 650 pages. , 
[Second Edition, 
1. ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 516 pages. 


“ Of the competency of the two compilers there is also no doubt. The former volume constitutes the most important 
and serviceable dictionary of English Quotations ; the latter is the best existing guide to Classical Quotations. The present 
volume (* Foreign Quotations’) is admirably rich. We have tested the book again and again, and are grateful and sur- 
prised at its fulness. The indexes are al! that can be desired.”—Notes and (Queries. 
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